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CHURCH OF OLD UPSALA, SWEDEN. 


HE summer after my tour in the Orient, I 
found myself in London, on my way home, 

but with six weeks to spare before the Parthia 
sailed for Boston. “ Why not take a run,”’ I said 
to myself, ‘“‘through Scandinavia?’ In other 
words, through Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
For I knew that the Scandinavians, of all the 
various branches of the great Teutonic family, 


had been, from time immemorial, the freest as a : 


people, the most independent individually, and 
altogether the most adventurous. With them 
originated the town organization, or township: 
that political unit which is the corner-stone 





of republican institutions. They furnished 
those bold Varangians, who, for so many gen- 
erations, upheld the decaying empire of Byzan- 
tium. They sent forth the Ruricks, who founded 
the throne of the Czars. They gave birth to the 
far-famed Vikings. They created, so to speak, 
through Rollo and his followers, the Norman 


race: one of the few of the really great master } 
races of the world. Finally, they. colonized Ice- ’ 


land; pushed westward to Greenland ; ‘and -dis- 
covered Vinland or Narragansett Bay, centuries 
before Columbus was born. : 

I arrived at Copenhagen, the capital of Den- 
mark, at midnight, in a drizzling rain, wet, tired, 





thoroughly out of spirits. I awoke, the next 


BTC., BTC., ETC. 
morning, to find all this changed. The skies 
were as blue as those of Italy. The atmosphere 
was exhilarating. The streets were alive with 
gay and bustling throngs, imparting something 
of their own animation to me. The very great 
resemblance which the Danes, as a race, bear to 
Americans, struck me particularly; and 
impression was deepened, the further I pene- 
trated into Scandinavia. The truth is, there is 
more Norse blood in us Yankees than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

A short walk from my hotel took me to the 


: town hall, with its celebrated dragon steeple, so 
| called because it looks as if made of the tails of 


gigantic dragons, twisted together in the air. 
The Rosenberg palace, which I next visited, 
built by Inigo Jones, is quite original in its 
treatment: pre-eminently Norse—as much Norse 
as the Parthenon is Greek. It is a standing 
proof that even the genius of that great architect 
had to yield to the influence of this strange land 
and people. Next, my steps were bent to the 
Museum of Antiquities, because I had been told 
it was particularly rich in remains of the bronze 
and stone ages: the Pagan days of Scandinavia. 
Nor was I disappointed. I realized, in this 
museum, that the land of the Norsemen, in the 
time of Odin, was, in point of civilization, what 
Greece had been in the-age of Homer. Thor, I 
saw, was only another Achilles: Odin but another 
Jove. ; 

From a child I had been interested in Thor- 
waldsen. This was not only because he was one 
of the greatest of modern sculptors, but also be- 
cause he was of American descent. This may 
surprise my readers. But Thorwaldsen’s remote 
ancestor —Snorro—had been born not twenty 
miles from where-I myself had first seen the 
light.- The father of Snorro had been that Thor- 
finn, who, according to the Icelandic annals, had 
set sail, A. D. 1007, from Greenland, with three 
ships and one hundred and en 0 to re- 
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visit Vinland, which, a few years before, had} Thorwaldsen is the most Christian, and has 
been discovered by Lief and Thorstein, earlier ; suffered least from those sensuous Pagan infiy. 
Norse adventurers. The mother of Snorro had ; ences, which seem, at first sight, inseparable 
been Gudrida, the widow of Thorstein, whom; from his art. Indeed, he never appears 
Thorfinn had married just before he undertook } inspired, until he begins to handle Christian 
this voyage. Snorro himself had been born inj themes. His wonderful frieze of Alexander, eyey 
Vinland, probably near what is now called Taun- his Day and Night, are weak as compared with 
ton, in Massachusetts, and had reached the age ; the statues in this hall of Christ. And yet, pa 
of three years before his parents returned finally ; adoxical as it may sound, he is only the mor 
to Greenland. He lived, as the Saga says, to a‘ characteristically Norse in all this; for even in 
good old age, and became the progenitor of a long ; their heathen days, thé Scandinavians, unlike all 
line of eminent descendants: bishops in Iceland, 3 others of Pagan belief, were eminently chaste, 

’ In the elder Edda, which is older than the in- 
troduction of Christianity, there is not a single 
nude myth. No people ever held their mother, 
wives, sisters, or daughters in higher honor than 
the old Norsemen. Woman was their friend, 
companion, and counsellor: never their mer 
plaything, or slave. The contrast between the 
Scandinavians and the ancient Greek and Latin 
races, to say nothing of the Oriental ones, is, in 
this respect, noteworthy. 

The vicinity of Copenhagen luxuriates in noble 
beechwoods; and through 
these I drove, one fine 
morning, to visit Roes- 
kilde, where the kings of 
Denmark lie buried. This 
is a palace and mauso 
leum in one, like the Is- 
curial; and like that, if 
melancholy to the last de- 
gree. It stands on the 
shore of a fiord, that 

“stretches far away, in 
shadowy obscurity, till 
lost in the dim distance. 
Another day, I went to 
Elsinore, full of reminis- 
cences of Hamlet. Near 
the castle, they pretend 
to show the brook where 
Ophelia was drowned. 
The castle itself is a gray, 
old-world edifice, rugged 
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TOWN HALL, WITH DRAGON STEEPLE, COPENHAGEN, 


artists and men of jetters in Scandinavia proper, 
Thorwaldsen being one. All this made me the 
more snxious to sev the best works of this famous 
sculptor; for I had been told that his best works 
were here in Copenhagen: and in this museum. 
Nor had I been misinformed. There is one room 
—the great hall of Christ, as.it is called—that is 
filled with.colossal figures of the apostles; and 
that has, as its central point’ of interest; a most 
sublime one of Christ himself, 





and storm-beaten, that rises on s low promor- 
tory, and keeps watch and ward over @ narrow 
sound, which here divides Denmark from Sweden 
and Norway, the other component parts of Scar- 
dinavia. 

From Denmark I went, first, to Norway. Here 
I spent a few days at Christiana, the moder 
capital: then I-visited Thordjeim, the ancient 
one; and afterwards went to Bergen, one of the 
principal. ports of trade. I traveled, more 


I had never before realized the power of sculp- ; less, also, through the country. Generally, I used 
ture as an adjunct of religion. Of all sculptors, ; the little one-horse vehicles, of which so much 
t 
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‘ turies later, charged with Cromwell at Marston 
’Moor. Primogeniture does not exist in Norway. 
Hence, no great families can grow up, to monop- 

’ olize the soil, and so overshadow the liberties of 
the people. There are, as another consequence, 
»4/ i few rich, and hardly any very poor. In fact, 
; Norway is a republic, in all things except in 
'name. Serfdom never existed there, even in the 

: darkest period of the Middle Ages. Nor did, nor 

{ does, nobility. Nowhere, on the globe, do you 

; feel, as you feel in Norway, that ‘‘a man’s a man 

for a’ that.”” Yet, while pride of rank is absent, 
pride of birth is quite general. Do not be sur- 
prised at this. The two things are quite dissim- 
ilar. Many a donde, the name for a Norwegian 
farmer proprietor, still ploughs the acres that his 
ancestors ploughed in the days of Harold Har- 
fanger. There are dwelling-houses, yet in use, 
that were occupied by the progenitors of their 
present possessors, nearly a thousand years ago. 
“Talk of antiquity of blood,’ said a member of 
the Storthing to me. ‘Why, no English earl, 
who boasts of his long descent, can rival, in that, 
scores of our plain farmers; the Normans them- 
selves were descended from cadets of Norse fami- 





ROSENBERG PALACE, COPENHAGEN. 





has been written. The principal feature of 


Norway, however, is the fiords: arms of the sea, 
penetrating far inland, and winding in and out 


between high, almost precipitous, mountains. } . 


lies: the original stock was here: we are the 
elder branch.” 


The journey from Christiana to Stockholm is 


But these have beem so often described, that I } made by rail, in a comparatively few hours. The 
will not tire my readers with a “thrice-told ; Swedes have been called the French of Northern 
tale.’ It is impossible, nevertheless, to exag-; Europe. If by this is meant that they are excep- 
gerate their solemn grandeur. ; tionally polite, and that they are also vivacious 
A characteristic feature of Norwegian. land-} and gay, the comparison is not out of place. They 
seapes—one of the few for which they are not in-} are a very handsome race: the men generally 
debted to nature—is the curious old wooden } tall, with. blonde hair, clear-cut features, and a 
churches, many of them , 
dating back for centuries, 
of which that of Hitterdale 
is, perhaps, the most. typi- 
al, But the thoughtful 
traveler is more interested 
in the rural population. 
The land.in Norway, as in 
Sweden, is principally held 
in small freeholds, Of the 
one hundred and _ forty 
thousand farms in Norway, 
oe hundred and thirty 
thousand are cultivated by 
their owners. These men 
are substantially the same 
in character and position 
as those who were once the 
sirength and pride of Eng- _ 
land: the men who won 
Cressy, Poictiers, and Agin- 
court; and who, three cen- 
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free and stately carriage; the women—many of 
them, at least—rarely beautiful, and all with a 
certain noble and frank mien that recalls the god- 
dess Freya herself. The young girls of the prov- 
ince of Bleking are especially celebrated for their 


good looks ; as much so, indeed, as those of Arie 
in the south of France. Even the farmers’ daugh. 
ters, who stop to glance up at you as you dri. 
by, have, with all their shyness, a certain air 
dignity, the result of a fine natural combinatio, 
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BISINORE AND CASTLE, DENMARK. 


of moral and intellectual qualities, that elevates 
all womanhood in-your eyes. 

The centre of the out-door life at Stockholm is 
in front. of the royal palace, at the bridge where 
Lake Malar joins the Baltic. Here one sees 
everybody. The stir and movement is such that 
a traveler is reminded of the boulevards of Paris. 
Situated as Stockholm is, on numerous islands, 
the water-ways between them traversed inces- 
santly by. swift-going little steamers, it deserves 
to be called, much more than Amsterdam, the 
Venice of the North. No other city in Europe, 
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{ after the ‘bride of the Adriatic,” is so pictur. 
ésque. The royal palace is one of the handsomest 
on the continent. There are some curious old 
private houses, also; a few going back to the 
Middle Ages: several patrician ones especially, 
both stately and quaint; and among them that 
called the ‘‘ Peterson Palace’’—from the family 
that built it: and the elder branch of which stil] 
occupies it—is the most remarkable. 

There are public buildings, likewise, of much 
architectural pretensions, most of them belonging 
to the school of the Renaissance. Some of the 
churches are quite imposing. That of the Ri¢- 
}darholmen, facing one of the public squares, 
}is interesting as the burial place of Gustavus 
} Adolphus, the hero of the Thirty Years’ War. 
He was called ‘the lion of Protestantism,” and 
was one of the really great souls of the ages. His 
premature death, on the field of Lutzen, seemed, 
for a time, to threaten the liberties of the world. 
But, fortunately, both for freedom and for civili- 
zation, his chancellor, Oxenstiern, survived him, 
} to carry out his plans, and bring about the tri- 


, 





| :umph of religious toleration, sixteen years later, 


at the peace of Westphalia. 

My guide to this church was 2 gentleman who 
had been one of the Comm‘:sioners to the Cen 
tennial Exhibition, at Philadelphia. I hed 
brought a letter of introduction to him, and he 
welcomed me with a cordiality that was 2s sit- 
cere as it was high-bred. “We Swedes.” be 
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ROYAL PALACE AND BRIDGE, BY LAKE MALAR, STOCKHOLM. 


said, “feel as if we owe every American a debt 
of gratitude.”’ : 

“What for?” T answered. 

“For the excessive kindness with which, at 
your Centennial, we were all treated. You 
know,”’ he continued, “that one of the darling 
projects of Gustavus Adolphus was to found a 
Christian colony in America. He did not live to 
erry out his scheme; but Oxenstiern did; and 
the result was the Swedish settlement on the 
Delaware.” 
~ “Yes,” was my answer. ‘The 
back to A. D. 1689, nearly ‘fifty 
years before Penn.’’ ’ 

“Tt was the first colony,’ con- 
tinued my host, *‘ established by : 
any European monarch, that had 
hot, for its primary object, the 
purely selfish one of greed-and gain. 
In its conception, and even execu- 
tion, it was ‘based on the loftiest 
Christian principles; and the im- 
migrants, as a consequence, were & 
superior class: energetic, educated, 
Gpd-fearing. I have read in his- 
tory, that, till the English came, 
there was not @ lock or a lawyer 
in the colony.” 

“Rather hard on the lawyers,” 
I answered, laughing, “consitler- 
ing that I am one. Still, that was 
the fact, I believe. Nor was there 
ever any. trouble with the Indians. 


All the old Swedish titles to land 
Vor. LXXXI.—24. 





are based on deeds signed by the red men. Penn 
was, by no means, the first to deal justly with 
the aborigines.”’ 

“Well,” said my host, “‘we commissioners 
found many of the descendants of those early 
Swedes still in Philadelphia: the Stilles, Peter- 
sons, Sinnicksons, and others; and received the 
warmest welcome from them, supplemented by 
the most generous hospitality. You are a Bus- 
tonian, you tell me; but you are an American, 
also: and we all feel, I repeat, that we cannot do 


colony goes; too much for an American.” 
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If the royal palace in Stockholm is the Ver- 
sailles of the North, that at Gripsholm may be 
called its Windsor. A little steamer carries you 


down Lake Malar to it, through hushed reaches 
of still waters, and by forests of ever melancholy 


pines; the castle looking, in the distance, with 
its dreamy Saracenic cupolas, quite like a bit out 
of the Arabian Nights. 

The gentleman to whom I had brought a letter 


of introduction said, among other things: “ You 
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must not omit to see Upsala. It is there that our 
great university is located. In. keathen, times, 
if tradition is to be believed, the home of Odin 
was near by; and that spot—Old Upsala, as it is 
called—is to the Norse religion what Jerusalem 
is to the Jews.” 

We took the train, accordingly, to New Upsala, 
and from thence drove to Old Upsala, a few miles 
distant. New Upsala, however, notwithstanding 
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its name, is more than five hundred years old. 
But the origin of Old Upsala is lost in the mists 
of antiquity. What is left of the ancient town 
stands in the midst of a desolate plain, which is 
covered with countless barrows, or huge graves, 
prominent among which are three of unusually 
gigantic proportions, called: the Graves of the 
Gods. It is here, according to legend, that Odin, 
Thor, and Freya, are buried: The heathen temple, 
erected to them, has long since disappeared ; but 
the memory of its site has been preserved ; and 
that site is now occupied by a Christian church. 
Near by is.a belfry, detached, like the campaniles 
of Northern Italy, but built of wood, and’ painted 
‘red, in a fashion peculiar to Scandinavia. The 
church is hardly larger than an ordinary chapel; 
but its architecture is characteristic ; and it is 
certainly centuries old. 

What most impressed me, however, was the 
Graves of the Gods. 

Do you know,’’ I said, “that this affects me 
precisely as Peestum and Salisbury Plain? Al 
three are the sepulchres of extinct religions; and 
all alike seem as desolate as if cursed of God.” 
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The principal edifice in New Upsala is the { ««We now know,” said my friend, when I men- 
university, the four hundredth anniversary of } tioned this, “‘ what was the exact kind of ship 
which had been celebrated, a few years before ; in which Thorfinn, with Gudrida, his wife, went 
niy visit. Here is kept the translation of the {to Vinland. We had only guessed at it, before. 
Bible, which was made by Ulfilas, into the now ‘ Those old Vikings were really great men,” he con- 
extinct Gothic tongue, in the fifth century. It tinued, ‘‘ We must not call them buccaneers. That 
was the earliest of any of the translations into ‘ would be to try them by this century,,not by 
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the languages of Western Europe. It is of course ‘their own. In reality, they were like new wine 
in manuscript, and is beaufifully written, on {to Europe. Our best races, now, came from the 
parchment, in letters of silver. } infusion of their blood. The Swedish colonists,”’ 
In the cathedral is the tomb of Gustavus Vasa. ‘he added, enthusiastically, ‘‘who went forth to 
“He was our hero-king,” said my friend. “‘ He } ‘settle the Delaware, were Vikings still, though 
founded modern Sweden; modern, I mean, as } ‘ Christian ones; for they dared seag even more 
distinguished from mediwval. He put himself } tempestuous, and lands still more distant and 
at the head of the party of the ‘ new learning,’ as { savage. They went, however, not to pillage and 
Erasmus called it. In this movement, his right- slay, but to preach ‘good will to all men;’ and 
hand men were two brothers, Olaf and Lawrence what they preached, they acted out in their 
Peterson, names still held dear by every lover of lives: they -have hardly had their due from 
freedom in Sweden. They had studied under history.” 
lather, in Germany, and came home full of zeal ‘“‘There is more Scandinavian blood,’ I an- 
for progress, civil, as well as religious. It was } swered, following up his thought, ‘‘in England 
they who translated the Bible into the Swedish {and America, than is generally supposed. The 
tongue; and their version is the one in use to- ; lowlands of Scotland, and the northeastern coun- 
day. Olaf became chancellor of the realm ; } ties of England, especially, are largely descended 
Lawrence the first Protestant archbishop. Gus-; from Norsemen. Even the Angles and Jutes, 
tavus Vasa found Sweden torn by dissensions: he } who first conquered Britain, were more nearly 
left it united. He found it weak: he left it} allied to the Scandinavians than to the High Ger- 
strong. He made us what we are.” mans: their language was low Dutch, so to speak. 
I had seen, while in Norway, an ‘old Viking } Now the original settlers of New England were 
gilley, which had just been disinterred from a } principally of Lincolnshire; where the Angles, and 
mound, where it had lain entombed for nearly a } afterwards the Danes, made up almost the entire 
thousand years. It was about seventy feet long, { population. .The restless energy, the go-aheadi- 
by fourteen wide; was undecked; was clinker- } tiveness, if I may use such a phrase, which has 
built; had been provided with both sails and 3 always distinguished the Yankee, is his inheri- 
oars; and was evidently alike swift and sea- $ tance from his far-off Scandinavian ancestors: it 
worthy, is the ferment of his Viking bleod.”’ 




















THE GRAVES OF THE GODS, AT OLD UPSALA, 





‘*‘MADEMOISELLE ESTELLE.’’ 


BY CATHARINE KEENE, 


I nam been abroad for several years, and had 
exhausted Europe, when I bethought myself that 
I had never seen Algiers. So I took the next 
train to Marseilles ; and.after a pleasant voyage, 
landed at the picturesque old Moorish town. 
My first business, after reaching the Hotel de 
‘France, was to inquire if my friend Hastings, 
who was travelling, as I knew, in Africa, was in 
Algiers. The answer was ‘‘no.” Then I went to 
my room; took a bath; and at six o’clock de- 
scenaed to the table d’ hote. 

The long table was crowded: All nations were 
represented. The Babel of tongues that arose was 
overpowering. The major domo came forward, 
magnificent with his silver chain about his neck ; 
and bowing, conducted me to a’seat. As I un- 
folded my napkin, my eyes wandered aimlessly 
down the long row of faces; until, just opposite, 
I saw the most beautiful woman I had ever beheld. 
She was pale—so pale that she looked like an ex- 
‘quisite piece of alabaster, with great dark eyes, 
half concealed by heavy, drooping lids, and with 
masses of tawny hair rippling over a broad brow, 
low and beautiful as Clytie’s: ‘Yet, in spite of 
its beauty, the face was not a pleasing one. There 
was something hard, almost repellant, in it; and 
this was heightened by a little triangular scar, 
Which stood out distinctly among the blue veins 
on her forehead. She was dressed with artistic 
simplicity —I knew her, from that, to be a 
Frenchwoman—in some black, gauzy material ; 
which veiled, without concealing, the exquisite 
outlines of her throat and shoulders. She wore 
no jewel, nor ornament of any kind. 

, This costume was all the more striking, in 
contrast with the splendor of her companion, who 
literally blazed with diamonds. This companion 
was a faded, washed-out little woman, with blonde 
hair and light eyes: the whole face, with its pa- 
thetic, appealing expresston, the dejected pose of 
her figure, all expressing the total absence of 
character. It was evident that the brilliant 
creature at her side was the staff on which she 
leaned; for she was even unable to make her 
selection from the menu, bat turned to the other 
for assistance. 

Somehow, I had a vague idea that I had seen 
the little blonde before. But where? With the 
appearance of the dessert, the two women arose ; 
and mra68) blonde, stooping; picked up from 





her skirts a diminutive, much-beribboned Skye 
terrier; and then swept out of the room. 

I'followed this strange pair with my eyes, 
wondering who they were, when I caught some 
remarks at my side. The speakers were two 
angular, ill-dressed creatures : ‘‘ English women,” 
I immediately concluded. 

“One would hardly imagine Mademoiselle 
Estelle to be the-companion, would one?” said 
the one next to me, with a disagreeable laugh. 

“Hardly,” returned the other. ‘ More readily 
a princess of the blood royal. Poor Mrs. Hough- 
ton! She doesn’t dare to call her soul her own, 
Where did she pick her up? Do you know?” 

‘‘Payis, I believe. One, finds such people 
floating around there.” With a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders. 

I rise, indignant. ‘ Why will ugly women,” 
say, ‘‘ always abuse pretty ones?” I lounge intothe 
smoking-room ; look through ‘‘ Le Journal ;” tum 
over the leaves of a Murray listlessly ; and then 
station myself at the window, and stare into the 
dusky night. Out in the square, lights begin to 
twinkle here and there, making strange shadows, 
which run fitfully along the whitewashed walls, 
Tall, turbaned figures appear suddenly in the 
darkness, and vanish as they came, through some 
unseen portal. A strange perfume comes toward 
me, on the soft night air. Low strains of music, 
floating out of the windows of the brilliantly- 
lighted café opposite, break the profound silence. 
With an effort, I arouse myself, finally ; seize my 
hat, and stroll out on to the piazza. 

As I stand on the broad steps, vaguely looking 
around me, I suddenly hear a low moan, which 
seems to come fromabove; and raise my eyes,j 
in time to see a small, woolly bunch, struggli 
wildly, roll from the top of the verandah, and fall 
to the ground beyond. I spring forward, and find 


the object to be the decorated Skye of an Mur ago. 


I pick up the miserable little creature, and try 
to console it. But in vain; it.refuses to be com- 
forted.. I was standing, the picture of dismay, 
when I heard a light step behind me. It was 
my beauty of the table d’ hote. 

‘* Ah,” she says, hurriedly taking the dog from 
my arms, “‘ you have found Fifire. Mrs. Hough-) 
ton is so frightened;’’ and then, bending mt 
the little brute, she addresses the rest of her re 
marks to it, 4 
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I stand “stifly, hat in hand, until she shall 
deign to recollect my presence; which at length 3 she. 
she does, and says, coldly: «Can it be,’’ I say, quickly, ‘“‘that you are 
“Mrs. Houghton will be extremely grateful to ; Tom Houghton’s widow?” 
you,” and turns to go. I try vainly toexplain; ‘‘ Ah,” she cries, joyfully, “you know me, at 
that there were no especial grounds for gratitude; { last. I knew you would. Estelle said you'd 
but she is gone. ; think it such a bore, and didn’t want me to let 
My first evening im Algiers! What recollec-} you know. But I would, You know, I always 
tiots those words bring»up, 1 still smell the } have my own way,” and she gives a happy, low 
perfume of the orange-flowers ; hear the splash laugh. 
of tiny fountains in their marble basins ; and see ‘Indeed,’ I think, grimly. I feel that I am, 
the dark eyes glancing timidly from beneath the } not. going to like Mademoiselle Estelle, in spite 
snowy veils. \I wander around, feeling thatI ‘ of her beauty. 
am no longer plain John Rivers; -but Haroun; I -express to Mrs. Houghton the proper amount 
Alraschid; incognito, and in search of adventure: } of pleasure at our meeting, and our acquaintance 
Igo to bed, in a glamour of strange sensations ; ? proceeds marvellousiy, The little woman, over- 
and dream all:night of that strange scar of Mad- joyed at meeting someone whom she can regard 
emoiselle Estelle’s. 3 ; almost i in the light of an old friend, unburdens 
In: the morning, as soon ‘as the decencies of : her, soul to me.. She tells me of poor Tom’s 
life permit, I send up my card to Mrs. Houghton, ; ; death, and how America became unendurable to 
with a'tender inquiry as to the -health of Fifire. } her after it; so that she resolved to come abroad. 
Tomy delight, the waiter returns with. ‘‘ Madame : Then her lungs became affected, and the doctors 


his widow; announcing his death. This must be 


Houghton would be pleased to see monsieur in : 
her salon, upstairs.’’ 
I follow him, and am vuskered into a prettily- 


: sent her to Algiers. 
‘*In fact,” she concluded, “I have only two 


‘interests to keep me alive—Estelle dnd my col- 


farnished room; on the second ‘floor, where Mrs. ; leetion.”’ 


Houghton awaits me, looking more faded than ; 


“Collection?” I repeat, vaguely. It seems 


ever. She comes immediately forward, and } inpossible that this foolish little woman should 


offers a limp little hand for my acceptance; and 
says, smiling up into my face: ‘ 

“T hope you are not very much shocked at 
being sent for so peremptorily.. I recognized you 
from: your photograph, you know; and,I wanted 
to see you, and thank you for myself.” 

' Utterly bewildered, I utter something about 
“only too glad to be of the slightest service,” 
‘and craftily await further developments. © She 
still holds my hand in hers, and looks appeal- 
ingly into my fave. I can’t, for the life of me, 
remember anything about her; yet I think, still, 
Thave seen» her fate somewhere. The position 
‘begins to wax embarrassing. 
si _» “Ah,” says Mrs, Houghton, in her pretty, silly 
“sfélve, “you don’t recognize me. How shabby of 
‘you! And here I have your photograph.” And 
seizing an album, she hastily turns the leaves, 

points to an unmistakable ‘‘John 
” who stares at me, lugubriously. 

“ After poor Tom’s death,”’ she resumes, with 
‘shalf sob, » of course I kept-all his photographs.”’ 
“Then'there ig 4 silence. Then light dawns upon 

me. ' [remember that my old chum,;‘Tom Hough- 

_ ton, married @ woman some years older than him- 
self, reported ‘to have the wealth of Oreesus. He 

' sent me her photograph, with the wedding cards, 
‘Ebeing in'France ‘at the time. ~ i 
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have any purpose or aim in life. 

‘ Yes,”’ she repeats, animatedly, a strange ex- 
pression coming into her faded eyes, ‘‘my dia- 
monds. Howl love them. They are like flesh 
and blood, to me.”’ 

She seems transformed. I can’t realize that 
itis the same, person. Her eyes glisten; her 
mouth works nervously ; a bright color comes 
into her cheeks. 

“ But,’ L say, ‘‘ what a care they must be to 
you. How dangerous to keep them with you, 
while travelling.” ' 

‘“No,” she says, lightly. ‘‘ I really have nothing 
to do'with them, Estelle sees to all that. I.don’t 
even look at them, sometimes, for a week.’’ 

. At.that moment, I become conscious of some- 
one behind me; and instinetively turn my head. 
Mademoiselle Estelle’ is standing there. How 
she came in; I don’t know ;/' but; she is standing 
there motionless, her great black, eyes fixed on 
me. Without acknowledging my bow or saluta- 
tion, in ‘any manner, she'says, abruptly : 

Mr. Rivers, is. doubtless horrified at your 
trusting your valuables to.3 companion.” 

Her manner is so strange, so disagreeable, so 


aggressive, that, at first I am speechless with as- 


tonishment, Then I-say, very quietly, ‘‘ Excuse 
me, but Mr. Rivers presumes to have no opinjon 
whatever on the subject.’’ 
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She bows slightly and haughtily, and moves 
slowly across the room. She certainly repels me, 
in‘some subtle way; but how lovely she is, in 
her black draperies, her hands filled with crimson 
roses. 

Little Mrs. Houghton talks on rapidly, appeal- 
ing to her, every now and then. The gi:l an- 
swers briefly, in a ‘clear, musical voice; never 
glancing in my direction, however. I really 
begin to feel uncomfortable. There must be 

+ Something wrong about her. What her motive 
ean be in making herself so disagreeable to me, 
I can’t fathom. Evidently, she has tried topre- 
vent the meeting of Mrs. Houghton and myself. 

I rise to go. But Mrs. Houghton, however, 
urges me to remain, and lunch with them; drive 
with them; anything and everything, in fact. 
I finally get away, on condition of accompanying 
her to the Slipper Bazar, that evening. I make 
a bow in the direction of Mademoiselle Estelle, 
who vouchsafes me a frigid nod; and so I take 
my departure. 

I wander out into the blazing sunshine, and 
make my way through ¢rowds of picturesque 
Arabs and'turbaned Moslems, to the «Place des 
Bazars.’’ A stone colonnade surrounds the square. 
In its cool shade sit ¢ross-legged Turks, with huge 
trays, laden down with bangles. Quaint silver 
ornaments and amber eharms are spread out 
before them. Behind, on the massive stone 
columns, hang embroideries, glistening in gold 
and silver, making a brilliant background for the 
dark, impassive faces. The scene’is fascinating, 
with its Oriental blaze of color; and Iam leaning 
against a pillar, idly enjoying it, when I feel’a 
hearty'slap on my shoulder. Turning, 1 see an 
old Paris acquaintance—Harry Stone—who has 
‘but one oecupation in fife: which is, to turn up in 
unexpected places. 

We shake hands, cordially. 

*Pve been looking for you everywhere, 
Rivers,” he says, hastily. ‘Your old ‘friend 
Hastings is ill at Djastonk, just beyond here, 
and can’t join you here for some days yet. | He 
has heard of your arrival, and wants you to come 
to him. Poor old fellow!” 

I inquire into all the particulars. <‘ Yes, I 
‘will go,’ Ieay. ° Allalone? ‘He'll die of the 
Dlues. I will start:atonce.”’ Then I remember 
my engagement with Mrs. Houghton, : I: confide 
‘my dilemma to Stone. | He maintgins'a profound 
silence. I then make a few diplomatic remarks 
‘as to the black eyes.of Mademoiselle Estelle, when 
he immediately becomes profuse’ in. offers of as- 


sistance, gleefully insisting on becoming my sub- got 


‘stitute. Together we return to the hotél, where 
_ hurriedly make my preparations for departure ; 





provide Stone with o letter of introduction; 
send up @ farewell card to Mrs. Houghton; 
and at three that afternoon, shake the dust of 
Algiers off my feet. 

On reaching Djastonk, I find Hastings down 
with malaria—the most depressed and depressing 
individual one can conceive of; and it is a week 
before he can travel. At'last, however, the happy 
hour of deliverance came; and we mounted our 
mules for Algiers. 

As we jogged slowly along, I suddenty thought 
of Mademoiselle Estelle and Mrs. Houghton ; and 
began to speak of my suspicions of the former, 

‘Describe her to me,” he ‘said, when I had 
finished ; ‘and as minutely as you can.” 

Something in his tone struck me as peculiar, 
and I looked quickly at him. He was staring 
straight ahead, his cigar held tightly between his 
teeth; and it seemed to me*that a strange pallor 
had ‘come over his fave. 

I obeyed him ; and said, in conclusion: “Then, 
on her forehead, she has the most singular scar— 
a perfect triangle.’’ 

As I said this, he gave a perceptible start, and 
turned his head quickly aside. 

“Decidedly,” ‘thought I, «there is something 
queer here. Hastings knows her.” 

We rode on, in silence, for awhile. Then 
Hastings spoke. 

‘‘Mrs. Houghton did not tell you Where she 
met her?’ said he. } 

“No,” I reply. 

At that moment, the road turns sharply ; and 
Algiers lies before us. ~ The last rays. of the 
setting sun linger still on theigilded roofs of the 
mosques, and cast a purple lighton the marble 
walls of the old Moorish palaces: © Everything 
seems: strangely silent, as we wend our way 
through the narrow streets, in the fast-deepening 
twilight. At’ length, ‘we reach our ‘hotel. 

Hastings seems strange’y tired, as I help him 
down from his mule, and up: the steep stairs to 


his room. . He ‘decides that's good night’s rest is 


the best restorative; and: bundles me off, witha 
“Find that crasy Stome,old fellow, and get all 
the news. Come in for your-last smoke.” 

I .go to the dining-room, whieh: I; find 
deserted. Presently, Stone-saunters in. “I ask 
him for news. i 

‘ News'?’’ hé-repeats, dismally. | ‘“There is 
none in this ‘beastly ‘hole. Oh} yes. But of 
course you've:héeard. . You‘know about Made- 
moiselle Estelle?’ 

“‘ How should I?’’d reply, eurtly. «I’ve just 
back.” i 

“Well,” he says, ‘a long-legged ‘Englishman 
has appeared>upon the scene. He looks likes 
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choice combination of a jockey and a black-leg. 
They're inseparable, he and Mademoiselle Es- 
telle. He goes by the sweet name of Albert 
Gonyngham. Probably his real name is Snooks,”’ 
And he gives a contemptuous sniff. 

“How does Mrs. Houghton like the position of 
affairs?’ I ask, curiously. : 

“Poor little woman,’’ answers Stone, pitifully. 
“It’s a confounded shame for her to be thrown 
with such a lot: she’s a perfect child. I don’t 
believe in your Mademoiselle Estelle. As for 
the Englishman, I wouldn’t trust him with my 
spoons.”” ' 

« A fine state of things,’ I think, to myself; 
and Tom Houghton’s manly face rises up before 
me; and I make up my mind to look out for his 
foolish little wife, if she will only let. me. 

So I propose to Stone that we pay our respects 
to Mrs. Houghton, that evening; and after our 
cigars, we stroll upstairs to her little parlor. As 
‘we near the door, Stone says, with a laugh: 
“Upon my word, I believe you've an eye on the 
little widow’s diamonds; they’re worth your 
while. Conygham seys—and of course he’s a 
judge—that her collection is the finest outside of 
the peerage.” 

A voice says, ‘“Come in,’ and we enter. At 
one of the windows, half hidden behind the cur- 
tain, sits Mademoiselle Estelle, looking more 
beautiful than ever, as she leans gracefully back 
in & crimson-satin chair; her white dress falling 
in graceful folds around her. Half behind her, 
and leaning over her shoulder, stands a man, 
with a face I instantly dislike. It is nota vulgar 
free, as I expected from Stone’s description. On 
the.contrary, there is a certain refinement in its 
clear-cut features; and the blonde moustache is 
eonventionally correct—at least, in its cut. 

“Mrs. Houghton is nowhere to be seen. Made- 
moiselle comes forward to meet us; but she greets 
me with the most fdrmal bow, while to Stone her 
manner is almost cordial. Stone bows distantly to 
her companion, and as mademoiselle shows no in- 
tention of presenting me to him, he does. The 
‘man moves towards me, and we shake hands, as it 

protest. As he comes under the light, 

I the truth of Stone’s description ; for he 
isattired with such gorgeousness, in some kind of 
. checked material of the most remarkable pattern, 
that I say he is a “ead” at once. Jewelry, too, 
and of every kind, is scattered prodigally over his 
Spacious person. Our eyes meet, fairly, for the 
first time. In his, I read concealed dislike. I re- 
turn it, with interest. Finally he turns away. 
My uneasy feelings grow stronger. Without the 
slightest cause for suspicion, I have.a conviction 
that something wrong is on foot, and that we are 





on the eve of a catastrophe. Absurd, you think. 
Because a pretty girl has a scar on her forehead, 
and doesn’t happen to like you; and because the 
pattern of her lover’s trousers is too large. But 
never mind. 

I ask Mademoiselle Estelle if Mrs. Houghton 
will see us. She replies, coldly, that she will 
ascertain, and moves slowly towardp a portitre, 
which separates Mrs. Houghton’s bedroom from 
the salon. We hear ejaculations of delight, a . 
rustle of drapery, and Mrs. Houghton appears, 
As she catches sight of me, she utters little 
ejaculations of pleasure, and séems so delighted 
to see me, that I feel ashamed of my lukewarm 
feelings towards her. 

She instals us comfortably near an open win- 
dow, and pr ds to question me about my 
journey. ‘There is little to tell about that, so the 
subject is quickly exhausted. Then we talk 
about people and places. While speaking of 
Paris, Mrs. Houghton says, inadvertently : 

«Ti was there, you know, that I met Estelle.” 

“No?” I reply, carelessly. ‘Was it? I 
thought you were very old friends.’’ 

“Oh, dear, no,” she answered, cautiously, 
glancing timidly over to the other window. ‘I 
met her at the Grand Hotel, poor child. She 
was so friendless; and I, too, was alone in the 
world. You don’t know what it is to, be alone.” 

Her voice trembled, and great tears stood in 
her eyes. 

The whole thing seems plain as day. This 
simple, warm-hearted little woman, wandering 
around the world by herself, meets, in Paris— 
that rendezvous of adventurers—one who works 
upon her sympathies with a pitiful story, and 
this is the result. Horrible forebodings come 
over me. ‘ 

I put out my hands, impulsively, with ‘« Don’t 
say alone, now that you've met Tom’s oldest 
friend.” 

She puts both of her hands into mine, and 
answers, gratefully, ‘‘ How good you are to me.” 

Stone looks up, quizzically. , 

“<I believe the fellow really thinks I am going 
in for her diamonds,” I think, with‘horror. 

In my confusion, as I look down on the pretty 
hand, still in mine, I say the-first thing that 
comes into my head : : 

‘What a beautiful diamond that is, Mrs. 
Houghton—this larger one, I mean |”’ 

‘* Yes,’ she said, simply. ‘I have another 
just like it; but I want a third for a pendant.” 

“Well,” interrupted Stone, “I am sure that 
you can get it here. There is a most wonderful 
place, kept: by an old Turk, celebrated all about 
the world.” 
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“ Really,”’ she exclaims, delightedly, «I'll go, 
te-morrow.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Stone, ‘I wouldn’t do that. See 
if he won’t come to you. It isn’t a place ladies 
go to.’’ 

“Oh,” she sighs, ‘‘ what a shame.” 
idea strikes her. 

«« But why can’t you and Mr. Rivers be gallant, 
and do it for me? I will give you the one I have 
unset. You can match it, and let me know the 
price.”’ 

Without waiting for a reply from us, she calls 
out, “ Estelle, child, will you get me my stone like 
this? No! get me all.” 


Then an 





‘‘ There,” she exclaimed, “isn’t she a queen?” 

It was a strange picture. Estelle stood quietly, 
as if carved in marble, her hands clasped tightly 
in front of her, diamonds sparkling and twinkling 
all over her. 

« A queen,” I thought, with a shudder : «but 
a queen who would order all her subjects to 
execution.” 

The scene was disagreeable to me, and I turned 
to Stone. 

‘*T must leave you, Stone, I’m afraid,” I said, 
“Tf you will take Mrs. Houghton’s diamond, I 
will go and look after Hastings.”’ 

I was looking at him, as I spoke; but as 


Estelle rises. As I look at her, I see that she } uttered the name of Hastings, I heard a half 


is deadly white. She moves, PS pi towards 
the door; then she pauses. 

‘«¢ Are you sure, Mrs. Houghton,’’ she says, in 
# peculiar voice, ‘‘ that it is safe, so late at night? 
There may be thieves about. Someone may be 
looking.” : 

Mrs. Houghton laughs. ‘“ Nonsense,’’ she says. 
*s We're honest, and we’ll draw the curtains.” 

Without further protest, Estelle goes; and ina 
few moménts, reappears, bearing a large steel 
easket, whtch she places on the table, and hands 
the key to Mrs. Houghton. 

She unlocks it, and throws back the lid. 

A blaze of light greets us, as we look down on 
a mass of diamonds, sparkling and twinkling in 
the light. 

Stone and myself stand bewildered at so much 
wealth. Then the danger this fragile little wo- 
man runs, travelling with such jewels, wearing 
them so recklessly, comes over me; and I say: 

“My dear Mrs. Houghton, you don’t realize 
what a fearful risk you run, in a hotel; with such 
diamonds as these. Why not send them to your 
bankers? It really is frightfully dangerous to 
keep them in your room.” 

My earnestness affects her; for she looks at 
me for an instant, and ‘then says, “I don’t 
know but what you are right. I think I will, 
to-morrow. So, to-night,”—with a laugh—<I 
will say good-bye to my darlings. Here, Estelle, 
let me put them on you. You are the right kind 
of woman for diamonds, not ‘poor, insignificant 
me.’ And leaning over her, she kissed her. 

A hard look came into the girl’s eyes. . She 
stood rigidly quiet, making no. response to Mrs. 
Houghton’s caress. Mrs: Houghton then took a 
necklace of gems, clear as dewdrops, and clasped 
it around the slender throat; next; she placed a 


shining ‘coronet ‘onthe haughty head ; rings on- 


the slender fingers ; earrings in the little pink 
ears: and then, standing off, she turned to Stone 
and myself. 





gasp, half sob, from Mademoiselle Estelle. 

I turned, quickly. She was grasping the arm 
of a chair; and out of her white face her great 
eyes stared at me, with a wild, hunted look. 
Mrs. Houghton, in an instant, was at her side. 

«« Are you ill?” she asks, affectionately. 

‘«Tt is nothing,” Estelle replies, with an effort; 
‘‘only a momentary faintness. I am perfectly 
well.”” And: indeed she seemed ‘to be so, for she 
walked firmly over to the window, and stood 
there looking out into the darkness. 

Mr. Conyngham, who had not opened his lips 
all this time, followed her immediately ; and they 
talked in low whispers. 

I made my appointment with Stone for the 
following morning; said. good-night to Mrs. 
Houghton; and then went to Hastings’ room. 
Cautiously looking in, I saw he was asleep. So 


I had to smoke a solitary cigar. My last thought, 


that night, was, ‘I'd give a good deal, if Mrs. 
Houghton were safe on the other side of the broad 
Atlantic.” 

The following morning, I meet Stone in the 
breakfast-room ; and we start off to execute Mrs. 
Houghton’s commission: first, however, I send 
up word to Hastings that he had better not put in 
an appearance until my returr. 

We go through all kinds of queer alley-ways, 
crooked lanes, and tumble-down archways; and 
finally we bring up before an old Moorish build- 
ing. The door is protected with a huge iron 
grating. On oné side.is a bell, which Stone 
rings. A turbaned head immediately appears. 

“Is the master within?) Stene asks. ‘The 
reply is “yes.” The grating swings back, and 
we walk into an open courtyatd, paved in marble. 
A large fountain is playing in the centre. Orange 
trees, in’ full blossom, ‘load’ the air with their 
fragrance. Fluted columns, at the four corners, 
support carved balconies, which are filled with 
bright-hued flowers. 

Our guide walks quickly, in his slippered 
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feet; and we have but an instant to look around 
us. We pass through the courtyard, and then 
through a long stone passage-way. Then our 
guide pauses in front of a door, at. which he gives 
a respectful tap. 

«« Entrez,” comes in French. We go in. 

It is a small room, with a low ceiling, carved 
with the most wonderful skill. The walls are 
hung in silks of brilliant hues. Eow divans, 
covered with rich embroidery, surround three 
sides of the room. On the fourth side is what 
seems to be a huge safe, with massive locks of 
curious workmanship. In the middle of the 
room is a table, on which stand glasses, sweet- 
meats, wine, and coffee. 

Coming in out of the bright sunshine, it is 
hard to see anything, at first, in this dim light. 
Finally, I observe that there is a man on the 
further divan; and then I distinguish his face 
and form. He is dressed in Turkish costume; 
and is seated cross-legged, smoking his noonday 
chibouk. A wizened, dried-up little face he has; 
eyes brimming over with curiosity and intelli- 
gence. Stone explains our errand. I, somewhat 
astonished at. this novel kind of a shopkeeper, 
stand modestly in the background. 

The old Turk graciously motions for us to seat 
ourselves, and then offers us refreshments. All 
these preliminaries over, Stone produces the 
diamond. 

“A lady,” 
possible.” 

The Turk takes the stone in his slender, brown 
fingers, and turns it over and over. 

“She would Itke to know,’’ continues Stone, 


he says, *‘ wishes to match this, if 


_ what you would demand for a stone of this size 


and brilliancy.”’ 

The little diamond merchant peers up at him, 
from beneath his bushy eyebrows, and says, an 
amused gleam in his eyes: 

“But monsieur knows, of course, that this is 
not a genuine stone ?”’ 

“Nonsense,” says Stone, “none of that. My 
friend bought it in London, and paid four thou- 
sand dollars for it.” 

“Your friend,” answered the merchant, hand- 
ing back the'stone, ‘sold me the original, and I 
had this made for her. It is, of course, an exact 


- Copy; but it is not a diamond.” 


4 


The man was evidently telling the truth. There 
was no doubt of it. Stone and I stare at each 


ier, in stupefaction; then I have an idea. 
} 


“Describe her,” I say, excitedly; ‘the friend.” 

“ Byes like stars, hair like the night, teeth of 
pearls, and # wound here,” he adds, tapping his 
‘ forehead. 


“Come, quickly,” I say, to Stone. “We 





haven’t an instant to lose. It’s robbery, cer- 
tainly, if not worse. To the hotel.’ 

We dash through the narrow streets, in frantic 
haste. Inwardly, I am convinced that it wi) be 
of no use; for of course suspicion has been 
aroused. A walk of twenty minutes is still 
before us, when we see, coming down upon us, 
one of the native carts; the driver shouting and 
whipping his mules furiously. 

On the back seat sits Mademoiselle Estelle. By 
her side is the Englishman. The street is so 
narrow that Stone and myself have to flatten 
ourselves against a house, to let the cart go by. 

“Where are they going ?”’ asks Stone, blankly, 
as the cart rattles out of sight. 

The ‘whistle of a departing steamer answers 
him. We go on to the hotel. I ring for Mrs. 
Houghton’s maid. 

‘Where is your mistress?” I say. 

“« Asleep,” she answers, promptly. ‘ Madame 
gave orders not to be disturbed until she rang.” 

‘Call me, when she awakes,” I say, sternly. 
Frightened out of her wits at my voice, she goes 
upstairs. 

I turn to find Hastings. I knock at his door. 
There is no answer. I knock again. Then, 
alarmed, I open the door. I see Hastings seated 
‘fat a table, his face buried in his hands. As I 
enter, he looks up. I see his face. 

‘Heavens !’’ I cry. . “My dear fellow, you 
are ill. What has happened?” 

‘“« Only this, John,” he replies, quietly: ‘‘she 
is gone. I warned her. I loved her, years ago; 
and I could not see her detected and imprisoned.” 

“Her?” I gasp. ‘ Mademoiselle Estelle, do 
you mean? Whois she? What is she?’ 

“An adventuress,”’ he replies, with a. groan, 
‘and a thief. I knew her in Paris, years ago— 
how I loved her! I would have given her my 
heart’s blood, Well, she took all I had—but that 
—and left me. First, however,”—he laughed, 
bitterly—“ she tried to kill me. You remember 
the scar on her forehead? I gave her that, trying 
to defend myself. When I found out, this morn- 
ing, that it was she, I wrote her a line, warning 
her to escape while she could; and by this time, 
she must be on the steamer, and out of reach.’ 
His head fell down into his hands again; and 
as he finished, his. whole frame shook with 
emotion. 

At that moment, the sound of many feet came 
along the corridor. ‘‘Murder! Murder!” was 
the cry, in a shrill woman’s voice. Mrs. Hough- 
ton’s: maid bursts into the room, followed by a 
quantity of servants. 

“My poor mistress,’ she sobs, wringing her 
hands. “ They’ve killed her.” 








PROM THE PAST, 








Hastings and myself jump to our feet; and 
dragging her with us, rush to Mrs. Houghton’s 
room. What a sight greets us! 

Extended on the bed lies Mrs. Houghton, the 
blood streaming from a ghastly cut in her throat. 
At her side is her empty jewel-casket, her dead 
fingers clasping it tightly. On the other side lies 
Fifire, motionless : dead, like her mistress. There 
is no sign of a struggle. The room is in perfect 
order. There is nothing to be done. She has 
been dead for hours. Her maid cannot realize 
that there is no hope, and kneels by the bedside, 
imploring her mistress to speak. 

The scene is terrible. The room, filled with 
its foolish knick-nacks, and feminine trinkets ; 
while waiters and natives are staring, with hard, 





pitiless curiosity, on that kind, weak face, now go 
stern in the majesty of death. What a fate— 
murdered in a strange land! 

The foliowing day, with Hastings, Stone and 
myself as sole mourners, Mrs. Houghton was 
buried. There was no inquest. There is. none 
in those countries. 

As we turned away from the newly-made 
mound in the Stranger’s Cemetery, “the pity 
of it” came over us all; and we sobbed like 
children. 

That afternoon, we left Algiers; and I never 
intend to see the place again. 

There was no pursuit of her murderers. No 
ocean cable, at that time, united Algiers to 
France. Pursuit would have been useless, 





FROM THE PAST. 


BY CARRIE F. 


Tus old box, that holds the treasures 
’ Of my girlhood’s long-ago, 

I have found, where once I hid it, 
In the garret, quaint and low. 

Then my eyes were brighter, clearer, 
Not a furrow ob my brow; 

On my hair the sunshine glittered, 
Where the snows have fallen now. 


Well, I'M lift the lid recalfing _ 
Dreams, how foolish, yet how fair! 
Ah! there lies my ring—ithe token 
Of loves’s glory and despair. 
Like a tide, flows back upon me 
AN the pain of that sad day, 
When I hid its. golden glimmer, 
With my love-and trust away, 


How could jealous pride and anger 
Close. my heart against its own? 

Shut from out my life the sunshine, 
Leaving me to walk alone? 

Where is he, to-day—my sweetheart ? 
Ah! T have not wept for years. 

Now the ring brings back the heart-break, 
With a rush of tender tears. 


Yes, the ghosts of dead, white foses 
Rustle in this paper’s fold; 
Once again blue eyes, and bonhy, 
Smile upon me as of old— 
While he gathers creamy roses, 
In a cluster sweet for me, 
Saying, “You will not forget me, 
When I sail the purple sea?” 


Dust and ashes are the roses, 
Dead Sea apples, hope and love; . 
Naught but death to be beHeved in— 
None to trust but God above. 
Long ago the sweet light vanished 
From the blue eyes far from me. 
No! poor boy, I'll not forget you, 





Sleeping ‘neath the purple sea. 


L. WHEELEE. 


From this folded silver paper 
Falls a tress of sunny brown; 
I behold myself a maiden, 
Blushing, shy, with eyes cast down, 
While my dark-eyed, boyish lover, 
Vows to live for me alone; 
Brings—as tokens of affection— 
Apples green, and pears half-grown. 


\ 
"Twas our first romance; we parted— 
Bitter were the tears we shed ; 
Long and dreary seemed the waiting, 
For the tine that we might wed. 
Well, he has a wife and children; 
Stout hé’s grown, ahd fond of wine; 
Bald the head whergon this ringlet, 
With its fellows, used to shine. 


Here are letters that I cherished, 
From the friends of other days : 

Some are gone—I know not whither— 
Down life’s dim and changing ways; 

Scattered like the leaves in autumn, 
Drifting, drifting, far apart ; 

Some are dust beneath the daisies, 
Some grown proud and cold of heart, 


Bhall I farther look? ‘No, never! 
Peace of years has been in vain. 

Memories, like ghosts, upstarting, 
Walk and wring their hands in pain. 

Gentle eyes gaze out upon me— 
Tearful as I saw them last. 

Voices call, and white hands beckon, 
From the shadows of the past. 


Why should wild regrets and passions, 
Of my girlhood’s folded page, 

Come to thrill me with their whispers, 
In my lonély, sad old age? 

Lam groping through life’s twilight, 
Tow’rd the bright “land of the leal.” 

Bitter earth has not a sorrow 
That sweet heaven cannot heal, 
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BY FREANE LEE BENEDICT. 


I xnew, by the very sound of her step on the 
stairs, that she was in a bad humor. One: often 


hears it said of a person that one had only to see 
his back to-know he was angry; but it was not 
even necessary to do so much im my aunt Bel- 
mont’s case. She had a peculiar step, when 
mentally ruffied; and she was that very fre- 


Upstairs she came, along the hall; and in 
another moment TI heard my nome called: 

“Helen Stuart! Helen Stuart !”’ 

Before I could rise or reply, the door opened, 
and my aunt appeared upon the threshold ; tall, 
upright, and grim, though the majesty of her 
demeanor was somewhat impaired by the fact 
that her haste, or an unguarded movement of her 
hands, had given her cap a twist, so that it fiut- 
tered over her left ‘ear, instead of resting decor- 
ously upon her apex. 

“ Are you deaf?” asked aunt Belmont, pausing, 
with her hand on the door-knob. 

Ishook my head. An unseemly desire to laugh, 
caused more by nervousness than amusement, 
made me afraid to trust my voice to speak. 

“And I suppose you are not dumb, either,” 
pursued my aunt, still breathless from the speed 
with which she had mounted the stairs; ‘‘so I 
should think you might as well answer, as to sit 
nodding at me, as if I was something strung on 
wires.” 

“What did you want, aunt?” I asked, bending 
over the table, and pretending to arrange my 
, te conceal my disposition to laugh. 

“Want?” repeated she, with tragic emphasis, 
and shut the door so suddenly and so hard that I 
fairly jumped. She crossed the room; sat down 
in an easy-chair opposite my table; and after 
glaring at me in silence for a few seconds, asked, 
in a tone of solemnity which might have befitted 
a judge, questioning ® prisoner as to his guilt oF 
innocence, ‘*Have you lost your senses, Helen 
Stuart—completely lost them?’ As I stil re- 
mained silent, she dropped her judicial voice for 
one of withering scorn ; and continued, volubly, 
“Not that they were mueh to boast of at their 
best, but ‘better than none; and unless you ex- 
pect to shut yourself in an asylum, and be taken 
care of, it might be wiser to keep them about you.” 

Somehow, the contempt quelled the miserable 
nervousness which had all the afternoon beset me; 


‘ 





and a composure that was too cold to be quite 
natural—though I did not know that—took its 
place. 

“<I believe I had lost my senses for a time; 
aunt,” I said; ‘ but I have got them back, and I 
mean. to. keep possession.” 

‘* Such as they are,” sneered she. 

‘‘ Exactly,” said I. Then I realized that I was 
exasperating her, though unintentionally ; and I 
added, earnestly enough : “ Indeed, indeed, aunt, 
I am not acting upon impulse. I have thought 
and thought, day and night, for weeks. I could 
not do it—I could not. I would rather die.”’ 

Here I was forced to stop, because my voice 
broke; and for an instant, I was: very near 
weeping. 

“TE do beg that you won’t talk like a young 
woman in a novel,” exclaimed she; and the taunt 
spurred me up to renewed self-control. 

“I have said all there is to say,” I replied. 
“There is nothing to be gained by talking the 
matter over, and I would rather not do it.”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me to mind my own 
business ?” asked my aunt, wrathfully. : 

‘“No,” I said; ‘but this is a case where I 
must decide entirely for myself: it concerns my 
whole future; nobody ean judge forme. Nobody 
can assist me, either. My own feelings—my con- 
science, must guide me,” 

“ And a nice conscience you must have,’ cried 
she. ‘For five months you have kept a man 
believing that you meant to marry him—” 

“E spoke clearly, at the first,” I interrupted. 

“A man whose affeetion was an honor,’’ pur- 
sued she, unheeding; “yes, an honor that you 
didn’t merit—that you have neither the intelli- 
gence nor the heart to appreciate ; and now, for 
some ridiculous whim, you throw him over, I 
never heard of such insane, wicked conduct. It 
is only equaled by your ingratitude to me, your 
only living relative; to me, who have been a 
mother to you. But that is no matter. I ex- 


“pected ingratitude. I have never had anything 


else. Still, I did not think you would show 
yourself a heartless ” 

Stop,” 1 broke in. “I will not listen to 
these acdéusations—they are undeserved.’’ 

“To choose the opportunity, when-I was ab- 
sent, to inflict this blow on Mr. Chester; and 
then ‘not to tell me, when I came back. Oh, I 
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never heard of anything so atrocious, so appalling, 
as your conduct, from first to last.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Chester came to me for my decision, 
during your absence,” I said. . ‘I gave it. You 
only returned home this morning. I should have 
told you this evening—” 

*¢ You say so, now that I have found out,” she 
interrupted. 

My temper was hasty, but’ somehow, at this 
juncture, I could not call it to my aid. I felt too 
dispirited and miserable, though there could be 
no reason for such feeling,jas I had told myself 
twenty times during the day, at least beyond my 
sympathy for Mr. Chester, and my regret at hay- 
ing to give him pain. 

‘© You have been underhanded and deceitful, 
from first to last,’’ pursued my aunt, :-with in- 
creased energy. .Now I knew her so well, that I 
was quite aware, if I allowed her to browbeat me 
in the beginning, she would torment and perse- 
cute me for an indefinite time, without mercy ; 
and I did not propose to be:so tormented. My 
relative was violent and tyrannical, exceedingly 
worldly, and somewhat unscrupulous. I saw her 
faults more plainly than was. perhaps commend- 
able at my age; but I will.de-myself the justice 
to add, that I gave equal recognition to her vir- 
tues. She had many agreeable qualities; was 
very kind and charitable; affectionate, too, in a 
demonstrative, dramatie fashion, which gave her 
the reputation of being a warmer-hearted person 
than she really was. Though, after all, I am 
doing her injustice, and stating the thing wrongly. 
She had a warm heart, but she was. despotic, and 
always certain that she knew better what those 
she loved ought to do, than they knew themselves. 

She was my father’s half-sister, and I went to 
her house to live, at the time of my widowed 
mother’s death, which happened when I was ten 
years old. That was twelve years. before the 
period of which I, am writing. I. am certain, 

, that, in her way, she was really attached to me; 
but as a child she often rendered me very, very 
unhappy; and though I grew up without much 
respect for her character, my affection for her 
was deep and sineere. She believed herself a 
just woman; but she did not even know the 
meaning of the word; and thought herself frank 
and‘ honest, because, when angry, she -would, 
without hesitation, tellthe most unpleasant, and 
uncalled-for home-truths to any and everybody, 
though very early I discovered that she was not 
so truthful on ordinary occasions. As «rule, 
even after I grew up, I gave way to.her ;, partly 
because I was fond of her, partly because I de- 
tested scenes: in which, at times, she delighted. 
But I had learned, that, beyond « certain point, 





I must not allow her to encroach, unless I meant 
to become a slave: and when she found that it 
was not safe to tyrannize too far, I fancy she re. 
speeted me more, though I frankly own that I do 
not think the effect of such companionship was 
particularly good for my character. 

Luckily I was independent, pecuniarily. | 
had « competency, which brought in an income 
of two. thousand dollars. A goodly share of this 
had always gone to her, though I know she 
rather gave the impression, where she could, that 
I had been reared at her expense. Still, I did 
not mind that. 

My aunt’s house was in the outskirts of 
flourishing town,.in one of the Middle States, 
There was plenty of agreeable, cultivated society, 
and as she liked to receive, our home was rather 
the centre of all social doings. My life hall been 
uneventful enough, still I had managed to have 
my little romance: avery, very poorone. I have 
reached an age where I can smile at my youth- 
ful follies, (compassionately, though—not with 
contempt, ) and need not. hesitate to set down that 
episode. When I was nineteen, young man, 
named Henry Clennam, came to Dorset, and spent 
several months with a relative.. .He was hand- 
some and interesting enough for one of my years 
to idealize into a hero; and) I, did. so. I was 
called! the prettiest girl in the neighborhood, and 
he devoted himself to me. . 1. know now, that at 
first he thought I was a great heiress, and really 
meant to win me for the money’s sake. When he 
learned the. truth, he continued his attentions 
merely to pass the time... He did not, in words, 
make love to me; but he gave me every reason 
to. suppose that, he did loye me; and when the 
period for his departure arrived, he indulged in 
@ pathetic outburst,;, talked mysteriously about 
the iron hand of. fate, whieh held him fast ; and 
then went his,way, I suffered; but I, did not 
make an idiot of myself. Nobody dreamed that 
I had ree¢ived any hurt; and there was a com- 
fort in that,I/ behaved as usual. I lost neither 
my health nor spirits, though at first, if I had not 
struggled hard, I could. easily have impaired 
both... I,emerged from my conflict, with the ides 
that I had exhausted my powers of living ; and.ss, 
unfortunately, I.did not then know the truth in 
regard to Clennam, I believed that some untoward 
destiny had separated us; and so I was deprived 
of the help which the contempt he deserved: 
would have been to me. 

Six months after that period, Arthur Chester 
eame home from Europe, and settled himself at 
his fine old. country place, a few miles from, us, 
He was rich, handsome, and young still—only 
thirty.. We speedily. grew firm friends. Before 
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leew him, my aunt had recounted, in a vague, 
sketchy way, some tragedy connected with his 
youth, which had ended in his pronouncing a 
yow not to marry. So, fromthe outset, I had 
been quite at case with him, convinced that he 
would never ask for anything beyond friendship. 

He was a great deal at the house; and always a 
delightful companion. Unconsciously I grew to 
depend more and more upon is society. I do 
not know whether I was most startled, or grieved, 
therefore, when, one day, just three months 
previous to this stormy interview with aunt Bel- 
mont, he asked me to become his wife, and 
showed me that he was offering his heart as well 
aghis hand. He frankly told me the particulars 
of what my relative had termed a tragedy, and 
they dwindled down to a very commonplace mat- 
ter. While quite young, he had entered into a 
hasty engagement; soon learned that the lady 
was as different as. possible from the ideal he had 
formed of her; and felt profoundly grateful, when 
sheastonished her friends, and outraged the pro- 
piieties, by making a runaway match with a 
young naval officer, after a few weeks’ aequaint- 
ance. ' ! 

_ »Heand my aunt, between them, persuaded me 
‘otake the three months for my decision, with 
the full understanding that I was to be perfectly 
free at the end. For the last fortnight, both had 
been absent ; and during that season of solitude, 
T decided that to accept Mr. Chester’s hand would 
bean injustice to him; and when he came back, 
somewhat unexpectedly, I gave him my response. 
Be was very brave, very kind; he did his best to 
hide what he suffered ; begged that we should be 
friends still ; and offered to announce my deeision 
to my aint, on her return. He hoped to spare 
me, but he had‘not done so. Aunt Belmont had 
teached home this morning, and it was still early 

“inthe afternoon. With his usual promptitude, 
Mr. Chester had.sought an interview as soon as 
he heard that she was back. Hence, she had 
Hot been four hours in the house when she ap- 
peared in my room, with the intention of at least 

overwhelming me with her wrath and scorn, if 
she could not by argument or persuasion induce 
me to rescind my resolve. 

TL could have borne anything exeept her calling 
me untruthful. But when, in the very. outset, 
she forgot herself so far as to do so, I could only 
tell her that our conversation was at an end. I 
had meant. te explain clearly what my feelings 
and motives were; but that insult had deprived 
her of any shadow of right to explanation on my 
Part. Then sunt Belmont went from one extreme 

_ to the other; forsook rage for pathos; and wept 
~ ‘Most bitterly: But in ten minutes she was re- 


ac 





proaching me again; and at the end of a stormy 
hoar, we were'as far from a satisfactory usder- 
standing as ever. 

«I shall never speak another word about it,’’ 
cried aunt Belmont; ‘‘ nor about anything else 
that concerns you. I beg you will never ask my 
advice on any subject whatever. Act as you 
please. Go where you please. Say what you 
please. Never, never, will I so much as express 
an opinion.” 

If she would only have persisted in that reso- 
lution, we might haye done very well. But the 
nextday, and the next, each time we were alone, 
she harked back to the forbidden topic. She 
treated ‘me to so many quotations, as applicable 
to my case, that I really fancy she must have 
daily refreshed her memory by a peep into some 
book of poetical extracts. The serpent’s tooth 
and the ungrateful child figured largely therein ; 
and I think sometimes their absurdity must have 
struck her: for she had a keen enough sense of 
humor; but if it did, the consciousness merely 
caused her to grow more angry. 

I bore this for somewhat over a week; then a 
timely invitation from.a dear friend to pay her a 
visit, gave me an excuse for escape; and I made 
my preparations for departure, with the intention 
of remaining absent at least a couple of months. 

I had seen Mr. Cheater twice during the inter- 
val; and owing to hie great good sense, his ex- 
quisite tact, and wonderful self-control, the meet- 
ings proved much less embarrassing than I could 
have ventured to hope. I received my friend’s 
letter on a Tuesday, and decided to start the next 
morning. I suppose my aunt must have sent 
Mr: Chester word, though what she. thouglit 
would be gained’ by so doing, I could not imagine. 
However, that evening, he came upon me, as I 
was strolling about in the grounds, and said, 
almost immediately : 

“ Miss Helen, I want tosay something; please 
don’t think me impertinent or—’’ 

“ Ab,’’ interrupted, ‘you promised we were 
to be’ friends--real friends. If we are, you 
mustn’t use such a word.’ 

‘*Tt:-was only this,” he continued, thanking me 
by agrave smile: ‘‘ —I feared that, perhaps, dur- 
ing these past days, I. had annoyed you in some 
manner—that my coming here—or—’’ He broke 
off}: but before.1 could. speak, he added: «I 
should feel so ashamed, so guilty, if lam driving 
you away. Indeed, indeed, I believe that you 
have no truer friend than I.” 

: $1 do believe: it,’””)I replied; “and I want you 
to believe that I appreciate, and am grateful for 
your friendship. I don’t:think any other man 
in the world would behave so admirably as you. 
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Tam going partly because I want a change, portly 
because my aunt teases me unmercifully, though 
I don’t suppose she means to. Youwhave nothing 
Whatever to do with it. Please don’t think so.” 

I said it all very rapidly, incoherently even. 
I was embarrassed and troubled; but he was per- 
fectly calm. He smiled again—he had such a 
beautiful smile; held out his hand; shook mine 
warmly; and rejoined : 

“I thank you. My mind is now quite at rest. 
I can always trust your frankness and honesty 
implicitly. Enjoy yourself, and come back to 
us ag soon as you can. 1 Mebakc-D tang, quecalin 
that your aunt will not tease you any more on 
my account. I shall convince her that I am 
quite satisfied.” 

He talked a little about my journey, and bade 
me -bye. It was very unreasonable, and 
very absurd; yet I believe that somehow his 
ealmness was a shock to me. Heaven knows, I 
did not want him to suffer on my account; yet 
this ability so speedily to put by his thwarted 
hopes completely, and go back to his old réle of 
friendship, gave mean odd feeling, as if I had 
lost some precious treasure. He was a man whose 
love would have honored. any woman. It seemed 
to me that I rather pitied myself for not being 
able to accept it. Then I felt indignant enough 
with my own inconsistency and absurdity; and 
by way of penance, endured a lecture from aunt 
Belmont, which began by her declaring that she 
had one word to say—merely one—then talking 
me almost deaf and blind. Occasionally, she 
would break off, to inform me that she had fin- 
ished; and then continue in a strain of lofty ad- 
monition, interspersed with pathetic allusions to 
the ease with which ingratitude breaks a suscep- 
tible heart, and brings gray hairs te an untimely 
grave—her own tresses being as abundant and 
black as if she had been twenty, instead of six- 
and-fifty. 

, My absence prolonged itself to three months, 
snd very pleasant ones they were; though, to- 
wards the last, I began to yearn for home, 
absence having had its usual effect of hessening 
any and all of the. disagreeables there, and cast- 
ing a halo over its pleasures. It had, for a good 
while, been evident, from her letters, that aunt 
Belmont had reconciled herself to my decision in 
regard to Mr. Chester, and I felt confident that 
I had to thank him therefor. 

I heard many times also from Mr. Chester 
himself, He wrote. admirable letters, and I 
found myself receiving and replying to them with 
extreme satisfaction. Not long before my return, 
another friend wrote'me, among bits of local gos- 
sip, that Mr. Chester was reported to be greatly 





attracted by & charming widow, who had been 
visiting for some weeks in Dorset. 

‘« We used to think you were his Polar star,” 
wrote Mrs. Lawler, ‘‘ but men are odd creatures, 
and are apt toe think every new face the real 
guiding planet.”’ 

There was mention of the widow in my aunt’s 
letters, too—a little bitterness:‘apparent, now and 
then, after the suspicion whieh Mrs. Lawler had 
imbibed entered her mind also. I could only 
say with my friend that men were odd creatures ; 
still, 1 should certainly ‘be glad to hear that 
Arthur Chester’s life was likely to be brightened 
and widened. I felt that the woman upon whom 
he had fixed his choice would be fortunate if she 
were able to appreciate his affection and return 
it;-and again there came-over me that inexpli- 
cable regret at having missed a priceless treasure, 
when within my reach ; at having been forced to 
relinquish a boon whose worth I ‘was capable of 
comprehending. 


My return home proved very pleasant. Aunt 


Belmont was delighted to have me back, and dll 
our friends received me with» warmth that waa 
as agreeable to my heart, as their compliments 
upon my looks were to my \vanity, No one 
greeted me more cordially than Mr. Chester, and 
on either side. The lady of whom my aunt and 
Mrs. Lawler wrote me, had left the neighborhood, 
shortly before my arrival, somewhat to my regret, 
as I had « certain curiosity to see her. Mr. 
Chester visited at our house, in his old; friendly 
fashion, and my aunt hed apparently resigned 
herself to her disappointment; for she left me 
free te enjoy his society, without ether allusions 
to: the past than were héld-in occasional rather 
sharp satires upon the widow. Mr. Chester sel- 

dom spoke-of’ the lady; but rumor informed me 
that ‘they corresponded, and once during the 
autumn, and again in the wintez, he made a visit 
to the city in which she lived. On both these 
oceasions my aunt did display s little irritation’ 
but I passed it by in silenee,’end her ill-humot 
vented itself in general rematks upon the idiocy 
of human nature, 

‘*Women, as a rule, are such dunces, that they 
don’t-know what they want, and men are so rest- 
less, that if they can’t have what they want, they 
will take what they can get,” said aunt Belmont, 
misanthropisally; but as I offered no rejoinder 
whatever, she bit her lips, tossed her head, and 
dropped the subject. : 

» Indeed, she was in all ways ¢onsiderate and 
careful, afters fashion I should hardly have be- 
lieved her capable of; not only allowing me to 
hold opinions in peace, bat now and then act- 
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ually deferring to them; and our domestic life, 
in consequence, was very tranquil and surmmy. 

Towards spring, I was rendered restless by 
hearing that I was likely tomeet Henry Clennam 
again. He had returned from some South Amer- 
ican place, where he held a consulate, and” pro- 
posed. to visit his relatives in Dorset. I shtank 
terribly from seeing him, afraid that doing so 
would convince me that I was not so thoroughly 
cured of my folly as I had hoped. I would have 
been glad to go away ; but I could invent no rea- 
gonable excuse for doimg so; and I had a mortal 
horror of aunt Belmont, or anybody else, sus- 

my motive. 

Imade myself miserable enough, during a fort~ 
night; and at last Henry Clennam arrived—ar- 
fived without my knowing it, and I met him that 
very everiing; at a little musical party, given by 
Kate Lawler. The first I saw of him, as I en- 
tered the rooms, he was standing talking with 
Mr. Chester. I can’t tell how it was; but after 
one glance, Tdistovered that I bad been torment- 
ingmyself uselessly—the sight of Clennam caused 
meno sensation whatever. I saw him exactly as 
hewas: @ handsome, vain, frivolous fop, with his 
manners marred by an excessive affectation. I 
wondered how I could ever have been silty enough 
to fancy that I cared for him, and was ashamed 
of having so lowered my womanly dignity. 

[dare say I am adding somewhat to my feel- 
ings of the moment; but, at least, I thought all 
these things before the evening was over, and he 
had condescended to renew our acquaintance, 
and bestow a great deal of attention upon me. 

He did that during the whole time of his stay, 
which lasted a week ; and on-several occasions he 
strove to get back to his old style of conversation, 
which had formerly possessed such ‘a fascination 
for me; I.found it bored me; now.’ Perhaps my 
manner piqued him sufficiently to make him 
wish to‘lure me into showing that the past still 
kept a hold upon me. At all events, he tried, 
openly, on the night before his departure. 

It was ateiiy aunt's house. We had 4 little 
“Innsical party, and he had, after much persua- 
tion, been induced to @isplay his. veiee, which 
was @ very fine one, and well eultivated. When 
he had finished his song, he joined me, as I was 
standing at the entranee to the conservatory, and, 
Without warning, began to talk in an exceedingly 
sentimental strain. 

“This is my last evening here,” he said. ‘It 
was hard to go the other time; it is still harder 
now.” iy 

“How cam that be?” I asked. “We have a 
new tailway, which ne, Nagaeped to New 
York by three hours.” , 


, not the ease. 





“Ah,” he sighed, “ you know what I mean— 
you niust know.” 

“FE don’t think I do,” said I, looking down, 
and playing with my. fan. . 
«¢ Fate has been cruel to me,”’ he went on, in a 
low, tremulous voice. ‘‘I was wrong to come 
back here--I have only given myself new suffer- 
ing. Ah, Helen—you used to let me call you 
so, may I not still? If destiny had been 

kinder—” 

‘What would she have done?” F inquired. 

“Put me in a ition where I could have 
obeyed the dictates of ny heart—have come to 
yow with @ question from my soul to yours. Ah, 
you know what prize I should long since have 
asked for, had fate permitted.” 

I looked him full in the face, and suid, laugh- 
ingly: 

‘* Neither fate, nor any other power, could have 
changed the relations between us, Mr. Clennam. 
Try and understand that for once and all. Weare 
old friends, so forgive my giving you a word of 
advice. You ought to stop talking to every girl 
you meet, in that romantic fashion—young ladies 
are given to comparing notes; and men, who do 
such things, get laughed at.”’ 

He was well taken aback, for onee in his life ; 
and furiously angry, too. I must confess that I 
was petty enough to heartily enjoy my little ven- 
geance, at the moment; and though, afterwards, 
I tried to be ashamed, I am afraid I suceeeded 
but -poorfy, 

The months went on to spring. It is difficult 
to make’ you uiiderstand how ‘precious Mr. 
Chester's friendship id gréwn to me, without 
giving the impression that T had learned to love 
him; but Iwas pérfeetly secure that such was 
T must admit thet any mention or 
thought of the widow distarbed me; but I be- 
lieved that was' bectuse thé ides of his marrying 
reminded me thet such a step must change our 
relations, and in @ great measure deprive me of 
the companionship which was not only so pleas- 
ant, but which elevated “and » ‘wirengthoned my 
whole character.  * * 

Tt was almost a year from the tittle wlien Mr. 
Chester had.asked me to be his wife, that I again 
left home.’ My friend; Annie Mason, at whose 
house I had spent the threé months of my pre~ 
vious absence, was taken suddenly and alarmingly 
ifl, and I went to her as soom # the news reached 
mé.'.'F passed an anxious fortnight in nursing 
her; but after'that, she began rapidly to mend, 
and by the end of the month was able to get 
about ‘ 

I was sitting with her, one pleasant afternoon, 
and we were talking of her returning home with 
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me, by way of having a little change of scene 
and air, when the post brought me a letter from 
aunt Belmont. She wrote delightful epistles, 
and I opened this at once, meaning to amuse 
Annie by reading it aloud; but I had scarcely 
glanced at the first page, when I saw some news, 
which turned me so sick and cold, that the sheet 
dropped, from my hand. I must have grown 
very pale; for Annie called out in terror, The 
fear of doing her harm brought my senses back ; 
but I was so completely unnerved, that I had-to 
ask her to read the letter aloud. 

Mr. Chester had been ruined. by the failure of 
some stock company, in which his fortune was 
invested; had already sold his possessions in 
Dorset, and was preparing to start for California, 
where he was to, take the position of clerk in a 
mercantile house. 

‘‘T am bitterly grieved for him,” wrote aunt 
Belmont, ‘‘ but oh, my dear, whata mercy that you 
did not marry our unfortunate friend. I thought 
you dreadfully obstinate at the time; but it seems 
now as if you had really been prevented hy that 
higher Power who rules our—”’ 

“Oh, stop!’ I broke in. ‘I can’t bear that— 


it sounds so utterly heartless—worse, so wicked.” 
I was seated en a footstool, at: Annie’s feet. 
As I cried out, she.leaned over me, and drew my 


head towards her. 

‘‘ Helen,’’ she whispered, igen do love him, 
after all.” 

It was true. I knew it in that moment. I 
loved him ! 

Before I. went, to bed that night, was. calm 
enough to write to him: write the friendly, sym- 
pathizing letter which was all: 1 eould send now, 
I had, in my blindness, lost my chance of happi- 
ness; lost the blessed privilege of. begging : to 
share his troubles: that was another woman’s 
right now. When, in my obstinacy, my: silly 
clinging to a weak, girlish dream, I refused the 

, affection he offered, he’ had turned to one lesa 
weak and blind; from me, he only needed what 
L had so persistently declared was ail I could ever 
give—esteem, sympathy, friendship. 

I was tolerably well.satisfied with my letter, 
when I read it oyerthe next morning. I had not 
betrayed my seeret——the secret which I had 
learned too late to be of any importance to him ; 
too late to be more than a bitter and life-long re- 
gret to myself. I managed delicately to mention 
the widow; to hint that it. was, pleasant to! think 
there was .e quarter to which he could go for 
comfort. Though the writing this gave me.a 
sharp pang, I could say it honestly; because, 
from what I had learned of Mrs. Manners’ char- 
acter, I felt convinced that she was not a woman 





to break her engagement ; and I knew, too, that, 
if not rich, she possessed a fair competency. 

Three days later, I received an answer. Such 
a beautiful letter : so brave, so manly. But there 
was one paragraph of more importance io me 
than ull the rest. I shall copy it here: 

‘was never more surprised in my life, than 
at your allusion to the possibility of my marriage, 
I gave up such dreams a year ago. I am thank- 
ful, now, my dear Helen, that you were not able 
to. give me anything beyond the friendship which 
I prize so highly— which, believe me, is the 
greatest comfort I possess, in the clouds and 
difficultiee which beset me. I wonder at youa 
little—let me say so? -How could. you judge so 


‘poorly of me, as to suppose that I could ever think 


of another woman,.after having ventured to raise 
my eyes. to you?:. Well, well, no matter. As 
regards. Mrs: Manners; let:me add that we are 
old friends, and never dreamed of being anything 
more ; and as for the congratulations you speak 
of, they must; be offered to a fortwnate relative of 
mine, to, whom she. jis to’ be married early next 
month,” 

When I was calm pS She wt I must con- 
fess that. it required some hours to make me so— 
I read the remainder of the letter. I discovered 
that Mr, Chester would only be about three weeks 
longer in Dorset, he was to start for California 
the moment he could setile his affairs. He hoped 
to have the pleasure of seeing me before he left. 
He knew I had intended, to remain still another 
month with my friend; but if.L'could return a 
little earlier, he should be so glad. To hear good 
wishes spoken by my lips would seem a happy 
omen for his journey and his errand ; and several 
years might elapse before he should be able to 
pay a visit to the Atlantic States, 

I think you can,imagine what I did. I packed 
my trunks that, evening, and Annie’s too; and 
the next morning I. started for home, accompan- 
ied by. my friend. . 1 would not allow her to 
travel at night, so. it was late in the afternooy of 
the second day before we reached Dorset. I had 
warned my aunt by telegraph ; and she met us 
at the station, in high spirits, for Annie Mason 
was a great favorite of hers, 

My aunt was so full of care of Annie, and 80 
excited about the coming: marriage of a pet 
nephew, that I was spared much conversation 
in regard to Mr. Chester, whom she told mel 
would.soon se¢. She had informed him that she 
expected us,.and he had said he should call early 
in the evening. 

When sunset.drew:near, I got out of the house. 
I knew the path he would take through the ficlds, 
and—I went to meet him. A light wind rustled 
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the rye, and stirred the wild flowers scattered 
through it. The sky was full of the golden sun- 
set. Everything was gay and exhilarating. I 
chared the joy of nature. I expected to meet 
Mr. Chester in a little wood beyond, not sup- 
posing he would have had time to come so far; 
but suddenly I heard the sound of footsteps ; 
looked up, and saw him approaching. He was 
worn, and thin, and pale; but.oh, so changed, so 
hopeful, so determined, 

He saw me; gave a cry of joy, and hurried 
forward. A sudden trembling seized me; I could 
hardly stand. His delight speedily changed to 
alarm and anxiety. 

« Are you ill?” he asked, eagerly. 

I shook my head; I was almost choked; but 
find voice to speak I would, and did. 

“Tam well,’”’ I said, in gasps; ‘‘ only, seeing 
you—knowing—” 

Then I broke down. 

« Ah,” he answered, “J understand: But you 
must not be so grieved for me. I have merely 
lost money. I am strong—able to work—only 
thirty-one. I am not an object of pity.” 

“No, no,” I cried, desperately. ‘‘ It.isn’t that. 
Iam proud of you. I—but oh, you are going 
away.” 

“Yes, Itis hard to leave my friends—such a 
friend as you, especially ; but—” 

Here his voice broke, as mine had done; then 
I heard myself saying, almost in a whisper: 

“But I don’t want to be left.’’ 

He stared at me as if unable to believe his own 


f 


ears. 
“Helen!’’ he cried, while a great joy lighted 
up his face; then it.faded quickly, leaving him 


yery pale, but quite calm. ‘‘ You are a brave, 
noble woman,”’ he said, softly. ‘I can’t tell 
you how grateful I am for your sympathy. In 
Your excitement, you do not think what a hope 
your words might.giye; but don’t fear—I shan’t 
misunderstand—” 

_ “You do,” I interrupted. 





‘“‘Helen! Do you mean that—that, sometime, 
when I have redeemed my fortunes, I may hope 
that—that—” 

*«T don’t want to be left,”’ I interrupted again ; 
“ haven’t I said so?’ 

Then I burst into tears; for the strain on me 
had been too great. In another moment, his 
arms were around me. 

“Now I can go, courageously enough,’’ he 
said, suddenly. ‘Oh, Helen, fate will be kind. 
It will not be long before I shall be able to come 
back and claim you.” 

‘I cried and laughed both together. 

««T’ve money enough for myself,” I cried. “TI 
shouldn’t be any drag on you. Oh, do you 
mean to make me coax you to be allowed to marry 
you?” 

I shan’t tell you what he said, in answer. I 


remember every word; but it is all too sacred to 


repeat. 

It was late before we got home. There was 
no necessity for telling Annie Mason anything; 
but aunt Belmont had to be informed; and when 
she was, she turned into stone, with neatness 
and despatch. 

‘‘T have seen crazy people, and I have seen 
idiots,” was her first remark, as soon as she 
could find yoice, “but none to equal you. 
Arthur Chester, you would be the maddest 
creature alive, if Helen Stuart wasn’t madder.” 

I think most people thought the same; but I 
had my way. We were married a fortnight 
later, and started for our new home. All these 
things happened fifteen years ago, and nobody 
remembers, now, that they considered us mad ; 
for, we. have been so prosperous, in a worldly 
way, that my husband has retired from business, 
and we are established in his beautiful old house 
near Dorset. But we are something better than 
prosperous, We are happy, and I have never had 
the grace to be ashamed of insisting on Arthur’s 
marrying me, that day, when he met.me, as he 
says, ‘Comin’ Toro’ Tux Ryz.” _ 





‘*WHEN THE LILACS BLOSSOM,’ 


BY EMMA A. HILL. 


WHEN the lilacs blossom, dearie, 
Do you know it, where you lie? 
"Mid the pine-trees, wailing eerie, 
Standing black against the sky. 
Does the myrtle, on your bosom, 
Bloom as faithfully and true, - 

As the lilacs, that, in blossom, 
Seem to bloom alone for you? 


When the Ilacs blossom, dearie, 
How their fragrance fills the air! 
And the sun it shines so cheery; 
And there’s beauty everywhere. 
But diviner is the weather, 
0" Where you walk, to-day, my dear. 
, And the lilacs that you gather, 
Oh! we've no such lilacs here. 





BARBARA. 


BY SIDNEY POWER HAMILTON, 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a lovely June morning, and the thin 
muslin curtains were floating, lazily, in the de- 
licious summer breeze, in Mrs. Rodney’s sitting- 
room. And what a quaint, comfortable, home- 
like room it was! QOne’s home, especially one’s 
living-room, must necessarily be impressed with 
the individuality of its inmates; and Mrs. Rod- 
ney’s room was no exception to the rule; it was 
very quiet, a little formal, but truly refined. 

Of course, it was. not ‘correct,’ from an 
westhetic point of view; in fact, very incorrect ; 
for bits of Jacobean, and Queen Anne, and Geor- 
gian furniture, were mixed together; comfort- 
able modern wicker-chairs elbowed stately claw- 
foot ones; a Chippendale, desk was confronted 
by a small chest of marquetry drawers; two 


corner cupboards, of shell-patterned mahogany, 
were filled with precious bits of Wedgewood, 
Crown Derby, and old Worcester and Dresden 
china, “‘ worth a Jew’s eye.”” In one recess, was 
asmall linen press, a real old-fashioned ‘ press,” 


such as our grandmothers delighted in, exqui- 
sitely inlaid; and the drawers opening with 
brass handles, that were works of art, and that 
surrounded placques of Wedgewood, as fine as 
the most delicate cameo. In this press, Mrs. 
Rodney kept her finest napery, perfumed with | 
lavender blossoms ; and in one compartment, the 
screw still remained, and was still used. Bits 
of priceless ‘‘ old blue,” in the shape of bowls 
and hawthorn jars, stood in comfortable confu- 
sion, on tables and drawerg; and a ‘pair of blue 
and gold Nankin vases decorated the mantel ; 
while above this mantel was large old mirror, 
with beveled edges, set in‘ curiously-carved ma-. 
hogany and gilt frame. 

These treasures had not been purchased at 
auction, as are so many that we see now, in 
houses where old fashions are affected ; but were 
things that hdd been in every-day use, in the, 
Rodney and Lesly families, for generations. The 
aromatic scent of fresh India matting, was com- 
bined with that of great cabbage roses, which 
filled one huge Nankin bowl, and of the jacquemi- 
‘nots, that fell in lovely confusion out of a large 
glass vase. Besides this, there was the ‘bow 
pot,’ that almost covered the hearth», this was 
a great brewn vase, which held huge bunches of 
wild — and of pink kalmia, with its 


pointed, spotted blooms. -In another place, an 
armful of the common white daisies was crowded 
into a blue jar. There were flowers everywhere; 
flowers and books; for the family tried to keep 
3 pace with all that was good in the literature of 
the day. 

As one looked at the three occupants of the 
room, on this sweet summer morning. one felt 
how admirably they fitted into the place. A 
girl of about ninéteen years was standing with an 
open letter in her hand ; and a half coaxing, half 
mutinous expression was on her bright, dark 
face. She was rather tall and slender. Her 
beautifully-shaped hegd rose above a throat as 
round and straight as a marble column. This 
head was always carried a little high and back, 
giving a touch of haughtiness to her appearance, 
somewhat contradicted by the eager light in her 
large dark eyes, and by the constantly varying 
expression of ‘her mobile lips. Her mouth, per- 
haps, was a trifle too large; but her teeth were 
small, and exquisite in shape. The chin .was 
square and firm, with ‘a slight cleft in it. The 
brown hair was combed carelessly back from the 
low brow; but rebellious little curls and rings 
were always making a soft fringe on the forehead. 
When she moved, it was with the elasticity that 


her the springing tread of a young Diana. 

‘“« Barbara, dear,”’ said Mr. Rodney, or, as he 
was called ‘generally, Friend Rodney, taking off 
his glasses slowly, and calmly looking at his 
somewhat excited daughiter, “it appears to me 
that thee has been very unsettled, since thee came 
back from Europe. I thought to give thee 
pleasure, child; but I doubt if it was really for 
thy good; thee wishes now to accept this invi- 
tation to Newport, I suppose; thee seems to wish 
+to be ‘on the go,’-as John calls it, all the time.” 

For Barbara had but recently returned from 
Europe, where'she,had been for a year, with her 
brother Jack and his wife. , 

“But, father, what harm can there be, in 
going to Europe? Or even in wishing to accept 
Kitty Graham's invitation to'Newport, this sum- 
mer?” 

Mr. Rodney did not answer this directly, but 
said, after a moment : 

“Why not go: with thy sister Ellen, to the 
White Mountains and Saratoga?” 
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«T’m willing to stay at home, if thee'says so ; 
dat I will-not go with Ellen, anywhere,” was the 
decided response. For between Ellen and Bar- 
bara, though there was no open aversion, there 
was, as even the father knew, an entire want of 
sympathy. . 

Mr. Rodney looked ittentively at the outside 
of the book he had been reading, for some 
moments. Barbara, after a pause, went on: 

“Qh, dear,’’ she said. +I »suppose it is be- 
cause I am young, and want to enjoy life, like 
the birds and flowers out there.’’ And, as she 
spoke, she looked ‘wistfully into the garden, and 
up to.a tree, where a.small bird seemed ‘to be 
singing ‘his little heart out. 

Mr. Rodney’s face grew tender, as he looked 
at his child.. “Mrs. Rodney went on with her 
sewing, as if Barbara’s outbreak was a matter of 
course. The wise mother always ‘held back, till 
the right time came for speaking. 

Directly, she said: ‘Richard, dear, suppose 


we take Kitty’s letter into consideration. Bar- 
baraand she have been friends, ever since their 
eatly school days. ‘Kitty Prescott was light- 
hearted, and thee usedto:think too merry; but 
shevalways had:good principles; and now that 
she is married, she will probably settle down. 
Moreover, Barbara will really be under Margaret 


Prescott’s care, as Kitty’s summer home is with 
her'parents. ‘Thee sees there is a very kind let- 
ter from Margaret herself, in addition to that 
from her daugliter.”” 

Barbara turned a grateful glance on her mother, 
the mother who understood her so well, and who 
felt, with larger meeds than her-husband, that 
perhaps some of the coloring ‘had gone out of her 
own life, through overmuch 

The Rodneys were looked upon, by the stricter 
members of the ‘Society of Friends,’’ as much 
too laxiim the discipline of their children. But 
Richard’ Rodney vwas an ‘easy-going, sweet- 
tempered man; who loved his ease, his books, 
andhis family ; and his wife was known to have 
detided opinions of her own, with regard to the 
liberty to ‘be given to young people; and her 
children’s dress ‘and amusements were thus often 
% offence to the ‘Society.’ It was becoming 
harder for them, every. day, to stem the strong 
current of the time. ‘There had been more than 
one visit to the Rodney mansion, by “‘ Friends,’’ 
With regard to the little wedges that the world 
seemed to-be driving im, here and there, in the 
pleasant little family. As to the children them- 
selves, it must be confessed, they wanted the lib- 
es ‘but they were greatly afraid 

of the “‘eommittee from the monthly ‘meeting ;”’ 
for:this, to their youthful minds, was more awful 


. 





than even the oversight of the terrible Council of 
Ten had been, in old Venice. 

«Well, well, have your own way, you women- 
folks; you always do, in the end,’’ said Mr. 
Rodney, wanting sadly to get back to the article 
in the Edinburgh Review, which he was reading, 
and keeping his finger between :the leaves. 
‘‘ Barbara is getting very worldly. Eh, Barbara? 
I suppose I must give thee’a large checque, to 
help thee on in thy course.”’ 

Barbara made a rush at her father, at these 
words, crushing the pretty bunch of buttercups 
thai she wore at her waist against his head, as 
she encircled his neck with her arms, and kissed 
him, saying, ‘‘Thee’s the very best, darlingest 
father a girl ever had.” 

“How would it have been, pussy,’’ he retorted, 
smiling, ‘if I had not consented? Or given thee 
no money for furbleows ?”’ 

“Qh, I should have been ‘sure that thee was 
not in thy right mind,” she laughingly answered. 

The girl began, that very day, her prepara- 
tions for her visit. In this she was aided and 


abetted by her brother John’s wife; who, not 


heing a member of the Soeiety of Friends, saw 
no harm in giving her favorite sister-in-law as 
many advantages in the way of dress as possible. 
With Jack’s full knowledge and consent, she had 
often furnished many little pleasures in the way 
of ‘amusements ; and now ‘she went in heartily 
for this visit to Newport. She had even, 
long before this, entered into a conspiracy, by 
which Barbara had been taught to dance, while 
in Burope with them. For, as*Nannie sagely 
‘said, *‘I’m not a Quaker, and Jack has been 
‘turned out of meeting’ for marrying me, and 
there ‘is no reason why Barbara sl. (Jdn’t dance a 
little; and even go to the opera: we cannot leave 
her at the hotel, all by ‘herself.” And so Bar- 
‘bara, during that European trip, had not only 
learned to dance, but seen # good deal of the gay 
world. ; 

Barbara arrived at Newport, just as the day 
was dawning, one July morting. She and Jack 
‘left 'the steamer at once, and drove through the 
quaint, ‘sleeping town, up to the “fashionable 
avenue, As they went past closed villas and 
cottages, with their green, flower-studded lawns, 
the sun rose in the East; and the glorious red 
and gold of the sky, and the sea in the near dis- 


-tanee, just touched. by shafts of golden light, made 


‘@ picture that our heroine never forgot. 
“Here we are, what a stunning house’ said 

her brother Jack, as the carriage drew: up before 

the hall door ofa stately villa. ‘I will not go 


3 in, for I must return by the earliest train. So, 


good-bye. Bes wise little woman, Barbara, and 
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don’t fall in love with any of the good-looking 
scamps that come in thy way.’ 

‘+ As if I were one of the kind that fall in love, 
Jack,” replied his sister, scornfully ; and the next 
moment Jack was gone; the door was flung 
wide; and Kitty Graham appeared in the hall to 
welcome her former schoolmate. 


CHAPTER II. 

BarBara Ropney, from the very first, was pro- 
mounced a success at Newport. Mr. and Mrs. 
Prescott had always been fond of her; and Kitty 
loved and petted her-as if a favorite sister. As for 
Tom Graham—Kitty’s husband—he told his wife, 
in the fashionable slang of the day, that * the girl 
was no end of fun, with her rather unworldly 
ways, and her downrightness.”” So, as Barbara 
never interfered with other girls’ admirers; and 
rode well; 
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and played lawn-tennis ; and dressed } 


her mother opening a letter that had just been 
received from Barbara. Mollie was standing 
before a little old-fashioned mirror, trying on 
new bonnet. 

“Now; Ellen,” she exclaimed, ** thee’s just in 
time to see a triumph of mind over matter. Look 
at this poke. 
with white satin ribbon; but the ribbon is of the 
very richest, I assurethee, Ellen. The style is as 
old as George Fox himself, and plain enough for 
the plainest Friend; “but yet it is in the very 
height of the fashion, as it happens, just now.” 

Ellen saw that the bonnet was pretty and 
‘“ proper,” but said nothing ; she always snubbed 
Mollie, on principle ;'s80 she did not condescend 
to answer. 

** Let me hear Barbara’ letter, please, mother,” 
‘she said, turning to Mrs. Rodney. 

Mollie threw down her bonnet; knelt on the 


with taste, she soon found herself floating pleas- ' seat of the chair; hunched up her shoulders to 

‘ her egrs,as she leanetl her elbows on the: table 
Many and long were the letters sent home to | before her; comfortably placed her chin in the 

Lanehorst that summer, full of the new kind of , Palms of her hands; and prepared to listen. 


antly on the top wave of- Newport society. 


life she was leading. They were full, too, of keen } 


Mrs. Rodney, had been reading the letter, 


sketches of character: for Barbara was an acute quietly, while Mollie was descanting on the 
observer, and witty withal.’ She described polo : merits of her -bonnet; and now went on, with- 
and lawn-tennis; yachting and garden parties: { out going back. 


all'the pastimes that came in her way; all the ‘ 


$ 


“Yesterday, I took a drive on a four-in-hand 


¥ pleasure that she was getting from her visit. ' coach,’ wrote Barbara. ‘This is quite the thing 


‘She wrote with utter fearlessness, and graphic to do, 
force. | But sometimes shé deprecatingly said, ‘ doiph invited me,:and asked me to occupy the 
“I fear you will think me getting utterly ; seat beside him, which is considered the seat of 


worldly.’’ 
Her messages to her sister Ellen, married now 


So I was much delighted, when Mr. Ran- 


honor, thee must know. Well, mother, dear, it 
is like many other things in this world: a little 


to Mr. Hartly, often had a harmless malice ; disappointing... Of course, it should not have 


veiled under their-pleasantness. Ellen, as we 
haye alread: intimated, was as totally unlike 
' Barbara as it was possible for a sister to be. 
She was a formalist, through and through: ao 
slave to the world: and its opinions, at: heart ; but 
yet all the time strictly adhering to all the out- 
» ward observances of her sect. She took her 
-pleasures .in a’ prim, chéerless fashion. She al- 
ways’ wore the most exquisitely-fitting costumes. 
But the costumes were invariably plain in color: 
always of a delicate gray or silver, or soft fawn 
tints; never anything brighter than a heliotrope. 
She was one of those persons, who are always 
sure they are doing their duty to their ete 1098 
and themse] ves. 

Mollie, the youngest. child, was even more an- 
tagonistic to her eldest sister than Barbara. She 
was an uncompromising little rebel, but devoted 
-to Barbara ;- and in Barbara’s letters Mollie took 
the greatest delight., She longed for just a taste 
of all the glories which her sister described: 

One day, Ellen. drove to Lanehurst, and found 


been. -I might have known that driving, atthe 
speed of eight miles.an hour, with sleek horses, 
over the level Newport roads, was not like 
rattling down the precipitate ‘hills in the White 
Mountains, behind six horses that were horses 
for work, ‘and not for show; with the spicy 
mountain air in my face, and occasionally with 
a soupcon of danger im the descent that made it 
all the more exhilarating... I, wonder if I shall 
ever forget the summer that wer‘ staged’ through 
the mountains with that wonderful Jehu? He 
managed his horses as well: as Apollo did chose 
of the chariot of the sun. ‘Well, as I said before, 
this is quite different. Here, we don our most 
becoming bravery; and six or eight men and 
‘women. sit on the top of the coach; and the 
grooms,-in top boots and with huge bouquels 
in their buttonholes, with calm, impassive faces 
and. folded arms, like old Egyptian gods, sit 
behind:. Every now and then, one of these 
superb creatures takes up @ long horn, ani 





blows. @.few.motes. upon it; this, if not ‘most 


* 


it is nothing but a straw, trimmed: 
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musical,’ is ‘most: melancholy:’ ‘or they do 
usually make such ridiculous work of it. It 
is supposed that the horn sounds to‘ clear the 
king's highway’ of anything that may interfere 
with the majestic approach of the coach ; and I 
have noticed, in passing these four-in-hands, that 
the worse a groom toots, the oftener. he does it: 
and a poor unoffending equestrian, or nervous 
woman driving a stupid horse; who may be quite 
out of the way, and onthe proper side of the 
road, is often half frightened, and immediately 
rushes to the wrong place. Of ‘course, there 
anust be some advantage to be derived from 4 
coach-and-four ; and I have discovered that it is 
to make all one’s friends. jeal Now, yester 
day, I was happy with the consciousness that all 
the girls:whom I passed in my triumphal prog- 
ress: would have given’9 great’ deal to be in ‘my 
place; and I looked down from my high perch, 
on’ the dowager’s landaus, or the more jaunty 
Victorias, or the bumping village carts, that con- 
tained all our dearest friends, with a most 
patronizing smile; though, to be sure, to-morrow 
I shall most ‘probably have exchanged places ; and 
with one of them. Still, the momentary tri- 
umph was pleasant.” 

“Oh, the naughty child,’ ‘ejaculated’ Mr: 
Rodney; but with a smile, notwithstanding. 

“ How frivolous'she is,” said Ellen. 

“ And tell Ellen,” went on the letter, “that I 
wore my white camel’s-hair dress, and a coarse 
black straw poke, with lots A pink Soathers ; it 
was stunning.” : 

‘ “ Pink feathers 1” It fell in a whisper of hor- 
ror from the elder sister's lips. ‘She is utterly 
given over to vanity”’ °°" 
*“T don’t see that it’s any wickeder to be a 
fink birdy than a white’or black one,” exclaimed 
Mollie, bravely standing up for her pet sister. 
“And why shouldn’t she wear his feathers ?”’ 
lf thee*was a little ‘better acquainted with 
omithology,’’ replied Ellen, severely, “thee 
would know that the feathers don't grow pink ; 
they are dyed; the natural color of the dstrich 
feather is‘ mixed grayish brown.” 

“Thee has not bettered thy case at all,”’ argued ; | 
Mollie, who always tried to have the last word, 
especially with Ellen. “Black or white’ ostrich 
feathers are dyed, too, then; and Fam sure that 
pink, in that case, is to mote ‘sinful then any 
other color.’” 

“There; there, “Mollie,” ‘thee forigete’ thyself; 
that will do,” said her mother, end che contintill 
her reading, = 
' © hakailene ibis and pink stockings” 

. the writer went on to say, “and arranged my 


dress 80: that should be done to them; 
Vou. . 








but did not show any more of my ankles than 
‘was necessary, under the circumstances.’’ 

This sentence had the full effect on Ellen that 
mischievous Barbara had intended it should ;' for 
shé knew | Mrs. Hartly would hear the letter 
read. 

“Showed her ankles! .. Mother, what «has 
Barbara come to ?”’ exclaimed her sister: ‘She 
is: forgetting all decorum: I would not have 
believed that, even of Barbara.” 

Mrs. Rodney took it all quietly enough. She 
knew her second daughter sufficiently well, to be 
sure that she had done nothing unseemly. But 
she knew, also, that the girl:dearly loved to teiise, 
and that Ellen, who was utterly without a sense 
of humor, never had the slightest perception of 


; her sister’s fun. 


‘IT think -we need not worry about Barbara 
doing anything wrong,” ‘said the mother, there- 
fore, looking up at her eldest child. 

But Ellen responded, sharply, ‘‘ I never showed 
my ankles in my life,” which, to do her only jus- 
sg true; and they were pretty ankles, too; 

she knew it, which, ‘at least, was.to her 
eredit. 

Meantime, Barbara continued to enjoy herself, 
at Newport; and one bright morning, when Kitty 
had' gone upon’ one of her numerous expeditions, 
to see what cotld.pe gotten up in the way of 
pleasure or. fan; Barbara was lounging in the 
hammock, that hung in the vine-wreathed piazza. 
A book, which she was reading, was in her hand ; 
and Kitty’s gray parrot was perched upon her 
shoulder: Her white dress floated softly in the 
breeze, as she gently moved to and fro; and the 
toe of one tiny slipper just peeped from beneath 
the skirt. The parrot, who was a wise bird, and 
had been taught, by Tom, many- urnegessary 
things for’ s parrot to know, ‘chattered away, 
eliciting no. notice from the reader, except an 
occasional absent-minded stroke of its feathers, 
with her disengaged hand. Presently it: nipped 
Barbara's finger, ‘then called in its rasping voice, 

“+ Barbara, here’s a ‘Tovers“bring him on, Tom, 
bring him on.” 

‘ Tom’s explosion of laughter caused Barbara te 
look up. Then, in her haste and confusion, she 
nearly tumbled out of the hammock; for she 
saw, not only Mr. Graham, but a total stranger 
also, who was enterifig with him, and whe re 
garded her with amused eyes. 

“ Phis is not # lover, Barbara, (as yet)—” Tom 
mentally added—* but Sir Philip Carew.” 

So, Sir seg Ap was V tenrotaoee, with all due 
form.: 

“And where may Mistress Kitty be?” now 
asked that lady’s husband. 
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. * Astounding ‘Newport: with her spirited new 
ponies, and getting up a German, ‘under some 
frivolotis pretence,’’ was the laughing reply. 

‘(A German,’’ croaked the parrot. 

The stranger looked at the bird!’ then at Bar- 
bara, inquiringly. 

“Qh; nota nién, bat a: cotillion,’ said the, 
girl, in answer tonthe » look. 


Europe, you always call such danceg ¢otillions.” 


CHAPTER, III. 


- {xe long forenoon was whiled away on the. 
‘ ner, . ‘Now,’ and he started again. 


piazza, in desultery. talk, till: Kitty’s return. 
Kitty came in like.a:small whirlwind, full of ex- 
citement, announcing her success for her “small 
and early”’ affair. She secured all of Sir Philip’ 8, 
time, at once, forall kinds of things. » ‘« I'll make } 
sure of him,’’ slie ‘said ‘to herself; ** before any- 
one else can engage him.’’ She had known him 
before, during other gay Newport summers, and 
in London, during ‘the »whirl of the fashionable 
season.” He. was aggreat favorite with beth: Kitty 
end her. husband, and in ‘fact wherever,he was 
known. Sir Philip was tall and slender, about 
twenty-seven .yéars old, with quiet ‘manners, 
somewhat,spoiled by a wearied, indifferent sir; 
but this was contradicted sometimes: by such an 
earnest look in the gray eyes,'that.it gave an en- 
tirely' new, expression to his characters: Kitty 
frequently complained of his indifference to 
woman’s..charms ;-but.as she said; “he was too 
much aceustomed to-have women like him.” He 
chad .@ pleasant way of talking, never above the 
theads of histlisteners, however: much. knowledge 
‘might be behind the careless words ; and he,also 
possessed that, iansledtle quality on success in 
society —tact. 

So the days penis cenkeneath of. tienden 
Carew at Cliffcote, at oumiewen another during 
‘the day. 

. The etoning et Mitiy'a aeons ented Bar- 
‘bara-was in- her best looks. and. best spirits; but 


“I think, in| 


up.at him, ‘‘ and have never ‘waltzed.. So T fear 
I might be: awkward:;’ 

““Ohi} never awkward.” 

Well, Lthink I would like te tap Don’t be 
scared, however; 1.‘ know-the steps,’ as the chil- 
dren say, and will manage, I-hope,,not to disgrace 
; you utterly.” And ola wet feage her seat, as she 


spoke. 


Sir Philip took her hand, 1, plaged his arm about . 


her, and they.cireled around two or three times, 
Then Barbara suddenly manny, and exclaimed; 
“Oh, I can’t’? 
‘| But; thatwas.all right,” pina her part 


“I ,tell you, I,can't,”’ said) Barbara, stopping 
once.more.. 

“But I say, Miss Roney gous step is per- 

fect,” exclaimed. the puzzled men; ‘site all 
right-—”’ 
. $1 can’t—it isn’t allzight;? retorted Barbara, 
with @ little stamp of:her foot; amd she released 
herself,from his encireling erm, ond walked out 
on the piazse.. «. 

Poor Carew was loft otanding. i in the middle of 
the room, utterly dazed, with mouth. half opén; 
and looking as awkward as only.an: Englishmap 
cam, who. has, recelvedi what he thinks'a most un- 
necessary rebuff... 4! 

What did it all; mean? . He went over. to the 
Window, which opened:on,to the piazza, and as 
he stood inthe shadow ¢f.the deep day, he tried 
to study ont the causes of his treatment, and the 
wonderful nature of young ladies,, At last, he 
came’ tothe conclusion that it was,only American 
manners; though, todo American women justice, 
it was the first specimen of it, he had;seen. 

Just; then, he ,|heard, om the ;piaaza, outside, a 
bubbling laugh, the soft.swish of floating drapery, 
and the. rhythmical time of;light feet; and 
Barbara and Linda. Prescott, Kitty’s school-girl 
sister, circled past him)like two graceful swans. 
Standing, as he. did, imside,; in, the shadow of 
the wyindow, thas won not aware of his com 


-a Jittle shy: about. joining‘in the German, as she } tiguity. . 


-feared to make some mistake in the figures... fir 
Philip only joined in: it, as some lady *‘ took tim 
out,” a8 @ favor, not caring as, much for dancing 
vas he should have done, some thought,» ,'... 

‘Towards the,close ofthe entertainment, Bar- 
dare wessitting by thedosnimeichingthetiguee, 
‘when Sir Philip came.up.,...4. ; 

“* Shall sereiny thie late ee Bornes. he 
asked, lnaily,”) .i: % «; 

Rarbara’s. Tittle foot. were, aie dancing: by 
themselves, ee a but mm snemenety 
-demurely: >) >: 

« Fens.dinowr et ¥ nssdesioeoen,” euale 





“Oh, this is delicious,” aid. ‘Barbara, 08 she 
glided. by where Carew stood, « after that—” 
| -The west of the sentence was lost, in the dis 
tance, ag;the,two girls softly walized away. 
Presently they passed the window again, on their 
return; and binds was saying, ‘Oh, it is ever s0 
much nicer, dancing with a gentleman, for—’ 

Then, again, they. awerh ret andi haters He 
Test. «, dhe Fears 

After that, the music otased, nd the two gisle 

* But Linda, how can you bear that any men, 
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who ehooses to dance with you, should put his 
arm around you? ° It’s just horrid!” 

‘ “Qh,” answered the more worldly, if younger, 
girl, “ you'll soon get used to that, and like a.” 

“Like it?” exclaimed Barbara, _ aghast. 
“Never, without I was engaged to him—or mar- 
fied to him.” . 

- Pool! \I don’t, mean ‘like it’ in that way,” 
«aid Linda, laughing. - ‘L..only -mean, that. a 

“man’s arm supports you so well, and you dance 
\go much easier; why, it'sas much @ matter of 
course.as Shaking hands is,’’ 

“(Oh/?, was. qll Barbara,said. . .. 

She.was a little, crestfallen, for fear she had 
‘made, @ goose of herself,” as she termed it. 
Thea she, added, + Well; I don’t want. to bea 
prude; but if that oaf of an Englishman would 
only. have; understood and mopped, Without all 
thatiado.”., jj. 

“You mean, Sir Philip ?, But how gould he 
understand, if he had no.suspicion of what you 
meant ?...I suppose he has waltzed with, hundreds 
of girls—been waltzing ever since he was in short 
clothes,” answered Linda, mapa? 

“That’s true,” admitted Barbara, a A 

. Sir Philip had listened unintentionally, and at 
last with amazement. So these were Miss Rod- 
ney's reasons.for not, waltzing with him, he said 
to himself... What.a; funny little prude ! 

Just then, the two girls entered the:room, and 
Barbara..was, instantly..besieged by a crowd, of 
gentlemen, each asking. for a dance,. Among 
them, was @ Mr. Fairlawn, young millionaire 
from Boston, who had made himself conspicuous, 
all. the season, by ,his. attentions to Barbara, 
“The, conceited: prig,””) muttered .Sir Philip, 
Perhaps,/if Carew had, known.his.own. heart a. 
little better, he would haye been aware that it 
was jealousy, which, made him say. this,so often. 
It was, therefore with a feeling almost of. anger, 
that Sir Philip now saw Barbara.accept the Bos; 
tonian’s arm: and accept it, too, as if with the 
greatest pleasure. Directly, the couple: passed 
near.to where he stood, and.he could not. help 
overhearing, Barbara say, ‘‘ No, thank you; for to 
dance.on, these. summer. nights; is quite out, of 
place and.time, don’t you, think ?’’,, She said it 
so gragiously, that her mannerjtook away what- 
ever mortification, otherwise, “ have come 
fromthe. demigh. yc phy 

“Bo,” ssid: Sir Philip to himeclf, sanagely, 
there are some fellows she can refuse a dance, 
with courtesy, at least; while others she snubs 
unmercifully—calls. them *oafs,’’ and all that.” 
And he'stoad twirling his moustache, and watch- 

ing her with more interest than he had ever done 
before, even if with a little irritation. 





He was in no mood, however, to approach her. 
Sometimes, he almost thought he would never do 
it again: he would leave Newport, the next day: 
after all, why was he idling his time away here, 
when he ought to be at home? He fumed to 
himself, for awhile; and then, with sudden de- 
termination, went up and made his adieus to 
Mrs. Graham: much to_her astonishment, it 
must be confessed; for she saw he was out of 
humor, and could not divine the cause. 

His carriage was waiting for him at the door; 
but he declined to use it, and set off to walk to 
the Ocean House, on foot. The Prescott villa 
was well down the avenue, so that he had a 
long walk hefore him; and before he had gone 
half the, distance, he began to wonder if he 
had not made a fool of, himself. He had lit 
a cigar, which, perhaps, helped to soothe him. 
“‘Why shouldn’t she like the. fellow, if she 
chooses?’ he said. ‘She hag a perfect right 
to do so. I,.at least, haye no right to complain. 
She’s not a girl to be affected by a handle to 
one’s, name....And after all,, perhaps’’—for a 
new thought now struck him— Miss Rodney 
ditin’t, intend to snub me, She probably does 
hate dancing, on 9 warm night, and especially 
hates, waltzing.’ 

By this time, the second cigar was lit, and his 
mood had become eyen more charitable, 

“The. pretty little Puritan,’’ he said, and he, 
laughed, as he said it, wather tenderly. Then 
he thought of all the women he had ever known ; 
then he wondered if any of them had such scru- 
ples. Various scenes in London drawing-rooms, 
and in. English country-houses, came back to 
pins and as he reeglled the free manners he 

so often seen, he laughed again, but this 
time cynically. He flung the cigar, which he 
had jyst lit, inipatiently away, 

But. directly, . with, another 

thoughts came back to Barbara. 
_# The, pretty little, Puritan,” he said, again ; 
and he walked slower and slower. 
, There. was. a softening smile on his face now. 
He was. going over all he knew of Barbara. He 
recalled her sparkling wit ;, her unconventional 
frankness; her unsophisticated ways; her sym- 
pathetic manner, her rare, fresh beauty. He 
began to wonder how it was, that never before 
had he. realized her: winsomeness. 

‘She's like some sweet, quaint, last century 
picture; set.in. a modern-frame,” he said. ‘She 
called. herself a, Quaker, when she refused to 
waltz. - I wonder if that, .after all, wasn’t the 
reason, and not anything personal to me? 
By Jove, I'll go, to-morrow, and ask her.’’ 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


revulsion, his 





A BUNAWAY CASE. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


Tue door-bell rang so violently, that Doctor 
Alexander Ryle answered it himself. 

«*Come, quick, docthor,” cried a female ser- 
vant, bonnetless and out of breath, ‘‘the young 
misthress is pizened intirely.”’ 

Now, as Doctor Alexander Ryle was just begin- 
ning practice, he would have been ready enough 
to go, even without this eager adjuration. So, 


putting on his hat, he followed Bridget, at once. ; 


She hurried him to Portland Place, the most 
fashionable locality in the town, and ushered him 
up a handsome staircase, at the top of which 
were a dozen other female servants, all in a state 
of intense excitement. A door opened, and a 
cultivated voice—a lady’ s voice—said, ‘‘ This way, 
doctor.” 

His quick eyes took in at a glance, the perfect 
appointments of the room he entered: the lovely 
peacock blues, and pale pinks, and dull gold, 
that made such exquisite combinations; but he 
looked in vain for his patient. Another bevy of 
women were there: a stately grandmother, in 
black silk and point lace, with the inevitable 
silvery puffs; her‘matronly daughter, in a great 
state of agitation; and several friends, also in s 
highly nervous condition. 

Beside one of the broad windows, sat a most 
refreshing vision of youth and loveliness, attired 
in a robe de chambre of soft white cashmere, that 
was trimmed with peacock blue. A mass of 
gold-colored hair was carelessly coiled on the top 
of her head; and her downcast eyes were reso- 
lutely fixed on the book in her hand, with a 
superb indifference to the tumult around her. 
She was like a calm, still-life picture, surrounded 
by battle scenes. ‘Could this,” the doctor 
thought, ‘‘ be his patient?” 

The color deepened on her cheek ; but she did 
not look up, when her mother said, anxiously : 

“We fear, doctor, that my daughter is pois- 
oned, What do you think of her?” At'the 
same time laying her hand caressingly on the 
graceful shoulder. 

The girl slowly lifted a pair of dark-blue eyes, 
with a mischievous, dancing light in them, to 
the doctor’s face, dropping them again immedi- 
ately. The young physician was quite embar- 
rassed. What sort of a patient was this? 

He rallied, however, and said, composedly : 

“ What has your sed taken ?” 

(888) 


“‘ Saltpetre,” said the anxious mother, in a 
tone as though prepared for the worst. 

“In what quantity?” 

“T think,” was the reply, “that she may have 
taken half a teaspoonful. It was given her in 
mistake for another powder; which she occasion- 
tally uses for a badheadache.. But ‘tell me at 
' once, doctor,” —tragically—“ is she in danger?” 

“Not that I am aware of,’ was the calm 
reply. ‘You feel no ill effects from'it; do you, 
Miss—” ° " 


* Hallerton,” ‘supplied the young lady, rest- 


ing those bewildering orbs full upon him. 
Then she added; ‘coolly: “I have #éiterated to 
mamms, and grandmamma, and ‘aunties, and 
the household génerally, that I am not pois- 
oned, and that my headache is cured; but they 
_ All that'T desire now is to 


will not believe me. 
be let alone.” ” 

An amused smile was discernible'on the doc- 
tor’s face. This seemed such #' véry ‘broad hint 
to her medical adviser. “And # rosy blush, as 
she noticed his look, spread itself over Miss Hal- 
lerton’s fair face. 

“My dear child,” remonstrated her grand- 
mother, “remember your great-great-great-aunt.” 

“Td rather not,” was the undutiful reply: 
*She’s a perfect nuisance. Bevause an ancestor 
of ours was poisoned,” she continued, turning to 
the doctor, “ the whole family cherish the notion, 
when anything goes ‘wrong with me, that I am 


following in her footsteps. You must think uss 
set of madwomen, to summon you'on such a pre 


text ‘as ‘this ; but I can assure you that J had 
nothing to do with it.” ° 

“T am quite comvinéed of that,” he replied, 
with a bow and # smile. “If you had taken twice 
as much saltpétre; it would not have harmed 
you. But it is not usually preserthed for head- 
aches. I will bid ‘you good*morning, Miss Hal- 
lerton, with the Wope that you will never stand 
eee ee 
present.” 

The young lady gracefully inclined her head, 
and ‘tried to interest herself again in the story 
she was reading; but Doctor Ryle’s manly face 
and figure were constantly’obtruding themselves 
in place of the hero of the book. 

Mrs. Hallerton, following the doctor into the/ 
hall, ‘led the way into reception room. 
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Here, with a beckoning whisper, she thrust a ; looking up, caught a hasty glimpse of Miss Hal- 
handsome fee upon him, English fashion, saying: } lerton and her escort. Hew the latter's eyes 
“ Rose has quite taken to you,” (an odd ‘way { were fastened on her face! And what a hand- 
of showing it,’ parenthesized her auditor to him- : ‘ some, dashing fellow he was! A ‘’ cousin,” two 
self,) ‘and you are the first physician who has | or three times removed, too, as Mrs. Hallerton 
entered the house, since the death of our old fav- { had told ‘him; such a convenient relationship. 
orite; Doctor Clay. I really hope you will take ; Ae for the young lady, she looked perfectly 
his place; for we all feel confidence in you, at : ‘ radiant, and the deepest damask roses bloomed 
once. My daughter is very delicate. Every week ‘in her cheeks. She carried herself magnifi- 
she has these terrible headaches, which make us ; cently in the saddle, too. But like a vision, 
afraid that she will accidentally take something , she was gone. She had not even seen him. 
dangerous, to relieve them. The headaches are i Again and again was Doctor Ryle summoned to 
hereditary, and the great-great-great-aunt, of ; “the Hallertons. . But for a long! while he got no 
whom mother spoke (her own great-aunt), pois- } glimpse of his patient. Qne excuse after another 
soned herself, while temporarily deranged from ‘ was given. Sometimes, she was dut; sometimes, 
one.” { she was “quite well.’ . At last, Mrs. Hallerton 
The doctor bowed; and said he would do his ; admitted, confidentially, that ‘‘ Rose was terribly 
best, and went home, thinking, more than a doc- ’ afraid of doctors.’””: The reply was naturally sug- 
tor should; of that golden hair. “What a? gested, that, under the circumstances, ‘a physi- 
beautiful Rose it is,” he could not help saying to ; vian’s visits were somewhat superfluous. But Doo- 
himself, *“ Will I ever see her again ?”’ , tor Ryle was so piteously entreated not to forego 
Some time elapsed, in fact, before the doctor ‘ : them, that, aided by certain growing inclinations 
was summoned again to Portland Place, and he ‘ ' of his own, he consented to keep up what began 
began’‘to think he had’been forgotten. ‘At last, { to look very much like a medical farce. 
anote came from Mrs. Hallerton. <‘ Rose,” she But a day came, when Miss Rese was pros- 
wrote, “lias one of her violent headaches, even : trated by a severe attack of pneumonia, and could 
Worte than common, ‘Will Dr: Ryle please come } not possibly make her escape. As Doctor Ryle 
immediately ?””: entered the room where she lay, looking far more 
The note hadbeen Teft while he was out. But { like a lily than a rose, she held out » beautiful 
he hurried off, ‘as soon ag he came homie, his ; little hand to him, and asked to be forgiven, like 
heart palpitating @ little—a curious thing for a ; a penitent child. 
doctor, and especially for this one. ‘There is nothing to: forgive,’ replied the 
The grandmother met him, with'a still greater } doctor; as he took ‘the little hand for 3 moment 
amount, if possible, of silvery puffs, black silk, {in his; “‘ we will not talk of your ranning away 
and point lace, ‘and ejaculated, with ‘'elasped } now, but of your getting well. You must ‘not 
hands:’ ‘““You ‘are too late, doctor. ‘ She is } talk at allyfor the present.’ 
gone 1” “Then yot will really take care of me?’’ she 
For a moment, the young man’s heart almost } asked, disobeying him with the most charming 
stopped ‘beating; ‘bat Mrs. Hallerton’s cheerful } promptness. 
tones hastened to reassure him. “I will,” he answered, solemnly as though 
“Oh! it’s nothing serious,’ she said. ““ You } responding in thé marriage service; “but I am 
mist forgive Rose. I told ‘you that she was wil- } very tyrannical, Miss Hallertom. I cannot prom- 
ful. Half an hour ago, she insisted on going off } ise to cure you, without implicit-obedience.”’ 
with her cousin, Philip Conrad, on a horseback } A sunset glow of crimson suffused the patient's 
Tide, because he told hér it would cure her head- } cheeks, as’ she remembered her escapades. But 
the. Phil is'a handsome, recklegs fellow, who ;on the whole, she rather enjoyed being under 
is always leading her into mischief,” authority: it was such a novel sensation. She 
‘A feeling of hatred for the said Philip instantly | was a somewhat-spoiled child, as well as a wilful 
arése in the heart of the hearer. - But he remem- } one, if the truth must be told; and she found it 
bered he was a doctor, and replied: |. exciting, as long as she was able, to puzzle and 
“A ride in this bracing air may prove the best } thwart the doctor in every possible way. 
remedy.” “Nevertheless, it was with a defrauded } But pretty Rose Hallerton was soon beyond 
sort of feeling, that he ‘retraced his steps to the } this; and Doctor Ryle saw that his patient was 
‘office. likely to have only her youth.in her favor. For 
Later in the afternoon, as he was returning } some days, she ‘fairly hung suapended between 
from a visit to a ‘patient, in the outskirts of the } life and death; and mother, nurse, and doctor, 
tity, he heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and } watched each labored breath with a sickening 
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. 
sense that it might be the last. For two or three 
nights; the: doctor remained until morning with 
the stricken mother. 

*‘Oh,’’ exclaimed Mrs: Hallerton, when, at 
last, she saw her daughter in a fair way to re- 
cover, ‘‘what would we have done without Doc- 
tor Ryle? He could not have been more tender 
with Rose, had he been her brother.” 

All the household echoed the words; and the 
sick girl.seon learned to read the earnest gaze of 
those deep-set eyes. It had really seemed to 
hold her back from the grave, as she lay half 
unconsciots ; and later, its tender watclifulness 
gave her comfort.and strength. 

«* Mother,” she asked, one: day, “ didn’t Doc+ 
tor Ryle watch with me all night, while I-was so 
very ill?” 

* Yes, my darling,”’ was the reply ; ‘‘ he spent 
several nights here—and I feel that: we owe your 
precious life to him. I really love him for his 
goodness to you, and I shall miss his visits dread- 
fully: He said, this morning, that it would 
scarcely be necessary for him to come. more than 
once or twice more.” 

Rose was silent. But she wondered if she, 
too, would not miss his visits dreadfully. 

‘‘T am proud of.my patient,’’ said Doctor Ryle, 
merrily, the next time: he came, after feasting 
his eyes on the lovely:vision propped up on the 
lounge.  ‘* How do you feel, to-day, Miss Rose ?”’ 

‘« Almost well enough to run away again,’’ was 
the laughing reply. ' ‘I shall) probably be off, 
the next titnéyou come. I am beginning to 
remember ‘that I am tétribly: afraid of doctors, 
and I am quite pining fora sight of old faces. 
Mamma says that I may see ‘Phil, in’ a day or 
two, if you have no objection. The poor boy 
has been nearly crazy.” 

A very queer, cold sort of expression came 
over the doctor's face; and Rose looked up in | 
surprise at the stiff tone in which he said: - 

' «7 do not think there will be any ‘next time; § 
Miss Hallerton. ‘You are quite able now to 
dispense with my services, and: I have. several 
other patients who really need them.” 

“You are the best judge,” replied the young 
lady, with a sudden’ chill'on her own feelings. 
*T only wish that I could make ‘some sort of re- 
turn for your unwearied care and kindness dur- 
ing the last ‘month.” 

This sowhded very dignified and proper, she 
thought. 
pereeptibly heightened; arid she’ was conscious 
of a dull, aching pain at her heart. 

“Do not thank me”’ said Doetor Ryle, also 
dignified and proper, and equally miserable. “I 


But’ the faint, returning color’ was } 


science-stricken to lose a patient through neglect 
‘or carelessness.. I am’ rejoiced to.see you so 
much improved, Miss Hal erton; andias I can 
be of no. further use, I will say good-morning, 
and good-bye.” 

Rose merely bowed in return: she could not 
speak ; and when he had fairly gone, she cried 
until she was tired. It was very natural, of course, 
in her weak state, said her devoted bevy of rela- 
tives; but;it brought upon her such a shower of 
restoratives. that she was fain to. stop, in self- 
defence. 

Two or three weeks after this, Miss Hallerton, 
apparently restored,to health and strength, went 
for a solitary drive in her own especial vehicle. 
She was restless and dissatisfied, and mad for 
excitement of some sort;, and the, pony phae- 
ton offered the most desirable safety-valye. She 
drove at a proper orthodox pace through the city ; 
but once off the pavement, she gave the pony a 
loose rein, and touched him with the whip. 

Unfortunately, ‘‘Knight”’ was. also spoiling 
for excitement, having been exercised so little 
during, his, mistress’ illness; besides, he had 
almost forgotten what the whip meant; so, with 
a vicious kick, he broke into a frantic run. 

Rose had been. accustomed to, horses from 
babyhood; but she was still weak from her 
recent illness, . She soom found herself unable to 
hold in the excited animal, and had given her- 
self up for lost, when assistance came. from the 
most unexpected quarter, Before she knew how 
it happened, Doctor Ryle had seized the bridle, 
and was soothing the trembling animal. 

« Will you allow me to drive you: home?” he 
asked, as he saw how pale and faint the girl 
looked. He did not wait for an answer, but 
stepped inta the phaeton. 

“It is a long, time.sinoe I have seen you,’ 
began Rose, feeling the silence, after a moment, 

. ar, 


» « And you 


were running away from me again,” 
said her companion, with a smile, 
‘¢ That was Knight’s ‘running, not mine,” she 


replied.  ‘But,,,,Doetor Ryle, I must speak 
seriously sbopt whet has proved no jesiing mat 
ter, and tell’ you) whether you like it or not, how 
“grateful Ji‘amt to.you for saving my life this 
second time,'' -On: your last visit,’ you were s0 
distant and severe, that you frightened me, and 
‘lam almost afraid, even now—”’ 

“Fy, too, Toust speak seriously,” said the doe- 
tor, fixing upon her the earnestgaze that Rose 
remembered so well. ** Will you allow me to ask 
you:s question, Miss Hallerton ?’’ 

The deepening, varying hues on the face beside 





merely did my duty. 1 should féel sadly con- 


him were beautiful tosee; and the weight on hit 
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heart was already partly lifted, as he uttered the 
words: ‘‘Are you engaged to your cousin, Mr. 
Philip Conrad ?”’ 


Rose suddenly lifted her face, with the old mis- 


chievous look in her violet eyes, and laughed like 
shappy child. The gaze she met seemed search- 
ing her yery soul; andcrimsoning more vividly 
than ever, she said: ‘‘ Why do you ask me that ?’’ 

“Because,” imprisoning both of her hands in 
the one that was not monopolized by the reins, 
“if you are not engaged to him—oh, my darling, 
I felt so sure that you were—you sre certainly 
engaged to me.” ” 

There was no sound of denial, and he ventured 
to continue: ‘‘ Rese, my Rosa Mundi, when TI 








watched beside you, night after night Busing your 
illness, I did it because my life was so bound up 
in yours, that I felt it would be death to lose 
you. | It was not true to say that I did no more 
than my duty; for if I attended to patients gen- 
erally im that way, I should soon be unfitted for 
practice. Since your recovery, I have been ill 
myself, from the intense strain on brain and 
heart, and I shall never be quite cured, until you 
prescribe for me.’’ 

Rose Hallerton married’ Doctor Alexander 
Ryle, to the great satisfaction of her family, who 
réceived him, both literally and figuratively, with 
open arms; but she always‘declared that he never 
had proposed to her. Did he? 
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Youn step is the softest that brushes 
The silken-swept floors of Cockayne, . 
Your face is the idol they worship 
In Fashion's idolatrous fane. © 
Did fancy recall for fhe moment 
‘. "We pasé’d:in the dazzling throng, 
A wave-lighted darkness by Arno, 
And one lonely nightingale’s song? 
Some sweetnesses whispered at parting, 
Some clasping of hands when we mét? 
Or have.you forgot to remember 
What I---recollect to forget? 


Afolly! but good while it lasted— 

Perhaps we've grown wiser since then, 
You're learn’d in the highways and byways _ 
Of the paths of the children of men, f 
The blogsoms and fruits of Love's garden, 

The star-flow'rs that vanish with morn, 





CHALMONDELEY-PENNELL. 


Are not for my Eve of the Arno— 

Dve found that the “ rose bas a thorn.” 
Then was Paradise undisenchanted, 
Young Love a divinity yet, 

Now, you can forget to remember, 

Whilst I recollect:to forget. 


There are scores only asking permission 
To put their necks under your foot, 
‘The slaves of your sceptre, my beatty, 
Outnumber the slaves of Amroot, 
Yet still.ag you stand in the glitter, 
The pride and the passion.of pow’r, 
Sigh once for the glory departed, 

‘The love that you 4or an hour: 
The stars we saiv. ride upon Arno 

Shall turn in their courses and set, 
When you can forget to remember 
‘WhatI . . . recollect to forget. 
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Scion friends! “When birds are calling, 
Dloom— 





; And each tender leaf and blomom 
Lays on earth its beanteous head— 


When the binds have lowayand tree-tope 


I cago sae ant 
i "Yites oo hours?. 
when 9 ae toy 
Seid 


Sieue uttered, ln 


,,Sammer sun, of t, glow. 
are they, who, ful ever, | 
Come to us, in joy or woe.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Mrs. Janson Forses had just completed her 
preparations for ‘‘ The Saturday Night,” to which 
some important invitations had been given out. 
Whatever financial resylts might have followed 
these festive gatherings, but little display of them 
had been made either in her residence or its sur- 
roundings. Whatever her vain desires in this 
respect may have been, her husband, Janson 
Forbes, the editor of a political journal, and, in 
that position, a convenient link of communication 
between experienced lobbyists and aecessible 


Congressmen, was far too prudent for any osten- 


tatious exhibition of success in his vocation. 
Indeed, he rather affected the need of parsimony 
in his household. ; 

The apartment, in which she was that evening 
uwaiting the presence of her guests, could hardly 
have been considered a drawing-room, but for 
an arch of ornate stucco work that spanned it in 
the middle, giving an ostentatious display of size, 
and two marble mantelpieces, backed by long 
narrow mirrors, divided into compartments, each 
of which reflected,@ tall brass candlestick, and 
duplicated the lights they held, like soldiers car- 
rying flambeaux im @ procession. 

To these ornaments was added a gilt, chande- 
lier, with a circle of long crystals dropping. from 
the socket of each candle it bore, which gave. to 
the room s dusky atmosphere, into which Mrs. 
Forbes glided, like an actress when the footlights 
are turned low. On the carpet, numerous ara- 
besques, medallions, and a blazing entanglement 
of flowers shed their gorgeousness. — 

But most of all did Mrs, Forbes exult in a 
portrait of herself, hanging against the opposite 
wall; not as she was'then; ‘in the waning bloom 
of her womanhood, with ‘Tong curls falling to her 
shoulders, crowned with, a wreath of roses, that 
caught the candlelight, as it glinted down the 
azure silk of her dress,’ and ‘lost itself in: the car- 
pet. No, this work “of high’ art @btitisted of o 
little girl, stiff and 88 an, exclamation 


point, standing against a blue background, with: 


her feet planted on » patch of vivid green, and 
carrying a basket of wooder 
her stiff little hand. 

(892) 





On that particular evening, she had throwna 
wreath of paper roses, ef her own making, over 
the frame, and divided her admiration, for some 
time, between that.and the long mirror running 
back of the opposite mantelpiece, where she 
seemed to be searching for some of the beauty in 
her own face, which she fancied to exist in the 
child. A moment after, as if the habit of decep- 
tion was so,strong that she must practice on her- 
self, she would push the autumn leaves aside, 
give a new twist to her long curls, draw one far- 
ther down to her bosom, toss another back over 


‘her shoulder, examine her face still more closely 


in the glass, and, witha sigh of contentment, 
take to roving up and down the room again, only 
to grow restless, as she thought of the. combina- 
tions that were.to be formed, the jinfluences used, 
and the great interests that would depend upon 
the coming of such guests as were essential to 
success, in an enterprise that had been left, more 
than had ever happened: before, to her own 
capacities for deception and powers of pleasing. 

Mrs. Forbes was not a. woman for deep reflec- 
tion on this,or anyother subject. . She could 
usually depend on her own spontaneous efforts at 
personal influence. Indeed, all ‘the’ power she 
possessed depended upon the natural audacity of 
character, which made her very falsehood seem 
like the recklessness of fearless truth ; but this 
evening, the magnitude of an object, scarcely yet 
thoronghly understood, made her thoughtful, as 
tye moment of action drew on. 

Up to this time, her duties had been to lure, 
flatter, or push her way into society, and thus 
find ready access to persons in power, whom her 
husband might wish. to influence. Naturally 
ambitious, and full of that courage which springs 
from heedlessness of danger, she gloried in the 
excitement of @ career carefully laid out for her, 
as much as she desired the profit, that, might 
accrue from it, 

A few words with her husband that day had 
stimulated her ambition, and “opened a, vista of 
wealth, that seemed almost, fabulous to her. 
Success in this one-enterprise; he said; would lift 
them above all necessities of prudence, or fears of 
disaster. She could then, boldly take a place in 
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the gay world, toward which she had hitherto 
been compelled. to creep and cringe. Then she 
could openly assert, all the appliances of wealth, 
and exercise the taste which she felt quite. certain 
of possessing. . No dark horsehair chairs should 
then dim the gorgeousness of her carpets. 

The noise of a latch-key at the door, and a step 
in the hall, broke. in on her reverie. Directly, 
Janson Forbes came. into the room, with a bun- 
die of papers in his hand. 

“Ah, you are here, and all right. That is 
capital: Get mp; and let me see how you look. 
We have difficult cards to‘ play, and I suppose 
there is something in that, where women are 
concerned.”’ ' ; 

“You ought to know. I’m sure I’ve dressed 
often enough for you in times. gone by,’’ said the 
wife, arising, and shaking out the folds of her 
dress, with some show of impatience. ‘It’s the 
same old thing, you see... I have no chance for 
variety.” , j f 3 , 

“Pretty enough, anyway,’’ said the husband, 
surveying her from head to foot, with far more 
interest, than she had observed in him. before. 
“Upon my word,:I begin to think there is some 
power in beautiful things,”’ 

“No, one--but you. ever doubted it,” retorted 
the wife. ‘By and by, you, will,perhaps find it 
out, J.mever gould;see what use there is in 
seeming poor, except to give other ;women a 
chance, to, crow,,over you.” , 

“That depends,,my dear. Nothing helps ry 
public man now like @ good clear reputation for 
poverty.” 

Mrs. Forbes shrugged her plump thendem. 

“I dare say ; but for my part, I pa as 
soon be poor as seem so. ‘ What's the good: of 
money, asia enacts ennnapioas with 
it? . Ltell, you what, Janson, I’m. tired: to death 
of all this talk about prudence, Wabesbowom 
you dote on hoarding up, money.” 

Well, well, don’t, plunge ; into. that subject 
agein just now. Only look your, prettiest, and 
do-your best in this Stewart matter, and we can 
afford to snap our fingers et the world.” 

“But will you?” 

“When this Western business is:accomplished, 
Ican promise you almost anything.”’ 

Certainly, you ean do that, without much 
touble, at any time; but:keeping the promise is 
smother thingy... I want to, be.certain abont that,” 

‘Forbes laughed, grimly... He was a.tall, loose- 
jointed man, so constituted, both by nature and 
ttecation, thot hia very pmilp was untrustworthy. 

“Well, well, what, do,you wank?” 
ifThig,”, answered the, lady, planting, herself 
om the carpet, and counting off the fingers of her 


left hand with the other: 
of the squares.” 

«« Well?” 

‘¢ Furnished beautifully.” 

“Like the East’ room, perhaps,” suggested 
Forbes, with another smile, that had no sweet- 
ness, but much mockery in it. 

**No, no,’’ was the prompt answer, accom- 
panied by a lively toss of the head; ‘that old 
Washington stuff won’t answer forme. When I 
do come out, it shall be with a dash.’’ 

«Well, what. next ?”’ 

‘¢ Dresses—superb, and plenty of them; fur 
cloaks ; lace flounces ; silks. that will stand alone; 
camel’s-hair shawls, such as the Sultans give their 
wives ; rings down to.each knuckle of my hands: 
everything that shines and sparkles, and makes 
one woman hate,another, in the way of toilet.” 

* Well, .what next?’ asked the man, with a 
sneer on) his lips, and darkening in his eyes, 
‘‘What next? I only want to know how moder- 
ate 2. woman|can be when she has full swing.” 

“Oh, you ean laugh and sneer,’’ she said; 
‘*but I’m in earnest—dead earnest. If this big 
fish comes into our, net, I’m bountl to have, my 
share of it made certain.” 

“ec Well, go on.’” 

‘Carriages ; horses; a, great stout coachman, 
sitting on a hammercloth cushion, and. flipping 
little boys in the face, with. his whlas two black 
footmen, and a maid.’’ 

‘Ig. that, all ?”’ 

“Why not? One can think of other things 
afterward-—more than I’m likely to get out of 
you; but.all this is only to tantalize me.. You'd 
better go upstairs; get rid of that bundle of 
papers, and put, on.a dress fit for company.”’ 

Forbes sauntered toward the door, but his 
wife called him back. 

“One thing more: I don’t mean to be made 
useful, in, this business till I. know all about it.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, my dear... Why should you care 
about the details, so long as the result will bring 
- in money: enough for all you want.”’ 

Here Forbes held up the package, that bespoke 
his arduous calling, and left the room. 

Mrs. Forbes remained upon the. sofa to which 
she had retreated, and watched him, with a look 
of sly cunning in her eyes, till he disappeared 
up the stairway... Then she leaned back, with a 
low,,, dissatisfied laugh, that ended in. words 
equally scornful... 

“<Oh, yes, L am-always to take orders, and never 
know anything—not even where the money goes 
to. This comes of marrying a man of genius: one 
of those fellows who think they know so much that 
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their wives have nothing to do but watch and war 
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ship them, in order to educate themselves. But ; 
I don’t mean to play blind-man’s buff, with ‘a » 
handkerchief over my eyes, all our lives—” 

Mrs. Forbes started. to am upright position ‘on 
the hard sofa; and arranged her dress with. care- 
ful precision, for the door-bell had sounded; and 
directly, a gentleman came in. 

** Ah, Mr. Stewart, how fortunate. .« We Gone, 
by the:perfume, when a rose is near’: [ was just 
thinking of you,” she exclaimed, advancing: to 
meet her first visitor with beaming hospitality in 
her face, and that elaboration of: manner so com- 
mon to: women who have fought or wheedled 
their way into society. “‘ Sit down, sit down, and 
let us haye a little chat before the rest.come in.” 

Stewart, who had taken the lady's extended 
hand, forgot to relinquish it; and it was difficult 
to say which Jed the other to that horsehair sofa, 
or why their hands did not unclasp when they 
were safely ensconced between its curving arms. 

‘ Now tell me all about. these poor Indians: 
You don’t know how much I am interested in 
them. Janson is ‘so absorbed in his paper that 
he tells me nothing; but you have been among 
them, and cai give mé some’ ides ‘of what they 
come here about.” 

‘*Oh,” answered Stewart, ‘that should be an 
easy thing, even fora lady, to understand. What 
did an Indian ever come to’ Washington for, but 
to protest against seme swindle, or subject hiim- 
self to one?”’ 

“‘There, there, don’t talk polities, 6ryou will 
think mestrong-minded. Society ladies, you know, 
feel almost insulted, when public men seem to 
think that they'can ever understand such things.” 
' A look of'sarcastic amusement came over Stew- 
art’s rather handsome countenance. | 
« & But the most fashionable of our ladies do not 
hesitate to admit that - study ant discuss 
history,” he said: 

“History? “Oh, yes, but that is different, you 

. know,’ rejoined the lady, with breathless eager- 
ness, like a child who has suddenly plunged into 
deep water, and already feels beyond its depth. 

Stewart saw ‘this, ‘and ‘smhiled encouragingly. 

“ But where is the difference, except that ‘his- 
tory is a record of the’ past, and politics ‘of the 
present. Who can tell where one merges into the 
other?” 

Mrs. Forbes looked up, archly: 

“ Just heré, T'shoald think so’ we will ‘not go 

_ over the line either way. Only about these poor 
davages: I want to know all about them. You 
wished me 'to invite them. 'THave done it.’” 
_ “Phat was very kind.” 

“Kind? But Jansoh was: ‘ahtions about PY 





ahd said great things might ‘cotne out of it.” 


“Great things? | Yes; he was right. It would 
be a: great—a noble. thing—if we could rescue 
these poor people from their despoilers.”’ 

Stewart's voice changed a little here, and the 
sharp-witted woman was quick to observe it. She 
laid her hand on his arm, and laughed in his face, 

« There,.there,: You are not practising for the 
ministry. Of course; you and my husband—] 
don’t know how many persons’ beside—are dying 
to take these savages out’ of the Hands of their 
persecatore—but what then ?”’ 

«Why, then, we shall protect their rights.” 

Mrs. Forbes looked ‘steadily inthe man’s face, 

« And sécure your own,’’'she said. 

‘¢ Well, there’ can be no harm in that. These 
Indians own lands that our people want.” 

“Yes, I know : as they wanted and took those 
on this side of the Mississippi.” 

“Then you do knew ro of politics?” 
said Stewart, laughing.. 

“No; that is of the gat elalieg— tee very 


disgraceful history it is; but go'on.’’ 


* Well, these lands will, in some way, be forced 
into the market, either by treaty or purchase, 
In forming a treaty, great care is necessary ; and 
these savages have need of their friends. They 
are not an ungrateful people; and ‘trust wholly, 
when they trust at all.” 

‘And they trust’ you? 
draw up ‘thé treaty.” 

“Or failing that, defeat it; ‘atid’ our’ friends 
will secept, from the gratitude of these savages, 
all that # sharply-watched treaty would enable 
them to divide.” : 

Then, either way, those friends will benefit?” 

77h Surely.” | 

‘¢ But how much ?”’ 

The woman was éager now, and did not care te 
conceal it; for her soul was in sympathy with 
the ‘man’s evil work. “She repeated her words. 

“ How much? - Iam not speaking of my hus 
band’s share: that does not count with me; but 
how _— for the woman who will find a way to 

ba More than that of any ‘man engaged in the 
affair.” : : 

“You promise this?” 

“Upon my honor?” 

'“Mirs. Forbes bent’ her héad, idk wis thoughftal 
& minute, a8’ if she iid: not’ quite accept the se 
curity; but her face cleared ‘tp after a moment. 

‘effell trie how muich wilt there be to divide—at 
4 rough estimiate, you know.” ' 

- tO’ “cani"t;! Yet; WHT the” exact’ figures. But 
there is marvelous wealth in “ihe wo, 

“ Marvelous ?” exclaimed ‘the with 


Yes, E see: you will 


‘} renewed eagerness. © 
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She was surprised to see the color mount. to 
Stewart’s face, as if» he had. committed an in~ 
discretion ; but the sound of'a carriage, and a 
quick ringing at the door-bell, checked farther 
speech between them. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Taar bell summoned Mrs. Janson Forbes to 
the performance of her social duties, which she 
assimed with all her usual exuberant hospitality. 
She really was a. charming’ hostess—not - the 
less so because she allowed some hoydenish ele- 
ments, that had been attractive in her former 

mtier life, to break through the veneering of 
her present position—not always, but with a cer- 

tain tact, that recognized kindred tastes in her 
visitors. 

Thus, when General. Noel came in; with Con- 
stance leaning on his arm, she.came a, step for- 
ward to receive him, smiling,’ bland, ond low- 
voiced, in her recognition. 

Constance ‘had never been in the house aioe 
and to the fair girl her manner’ was caressing 
almost to obsequiousness, and lacked nothing of 
courtly grace but its sincerity. Constance felt 
this, and it increased her dislike of the, woman, 
all the more ‘because! ‘she stood near when 
Huestice Young came in, and saw that with him 
her demeanor was more broadly free, as if cordial 
relations existed between them. 

“Iam so glad that you have come early,” said 
the lady, keeping Young by her side, by an. ex- 
ercise of that élabdrate cordiality, which: a | sen- 
sitive maa finds it difficult to resist, ‘‘for I'am 
expecting Ellen Camp, and. no one will get a 
chance to speak with you, after she comes in.’’ 

Young looked up, and saw that the eyes of 
Constance Noel were turned upon him, with the 
same expression Of scorn that had kindled their 
blue, depths, when she had ‘retreated from’ that 
window in-the marble baloony of the Capitol: 
The look stung him, and he said, with a ssinene of 
defiance in his voice: | 

“Yes, I knew that she would be Wii; 

*And/ came accordingly. . Thanks. for the 
compliment to: me, and some other ladies, who 
may have been yain enough to fancy that they 
possessed some attradtions.” . 

Mrs. Forbes flung little of her old uiagh 
breeding into this speech, which anmoyed Young, 
and he turned away angry with himself that he 
had provoked it.,.Qne glange toward the spot 
that Constance had occupied, convinced him that 
she was no longer..there,  Glancing: across the 
Toom, he saw the Indian, chief ,standing by the 
floor, with Washanee by his side. t 

The old man had taken off his red-lined cloak; 


‘ 





and ‘thrown it over ‘his arm, ‘where it lung in 
rich waves of color, as an» artist’ might have 
arranged it. He was surveying the crowd with 
calm: scrutiny, apparently waiting for some sig- 
nal to advance. 

Washanee stood near him: tall, graceful, and 
ardently observant; her dark eyes, full of sup- 
pressed fire, wandered from face to face, with 
wistful searching. At last they fell upon Young, 
and all their hidden fire sparkled beneath the 
thick lashes. Wild, impulsive, thrilled: with 
delight; she started forward; and. would have met 
him half way, but for a grave whisper from the 
old man; which checked her progress, and sent a 
flood of hot color to her face! 

' ¥oung’s’ face lighted up. . Compared: to the 
woman he had just left, this brilliant. creature 
from the wilderness was marvelous in ‘her rare 
and vigorous beauty. It was like escaping from 
the sultry heat of a foreing-house into the fresh 
cool breeze of a mountain peak,’when his eyes 
fell upon ithe girl. , Still, he. did not approach 
her, at first ; but stood awhile, watching her: 

She stood there by the Indian chief: erect, in- 
dependent, yet) with a certdin grace of shy. mod- 
esty about her, that became manifest when her 
eyes met his, and were instantly hid under the 
long black lashés, like stars under a cloud. 

Young: was not particularly a vain'man; but 
there was something in that shy, swift. look, 
that almost atoned for the cold and even scornful 
glances. of Constance Noel. 

“Tsay, Stewart; look over yonder. 
it be ?”’ 

‘“ That—ah, I see now....The very person we 


Who can 


'$ were speaking of—the Cherokee chief.”’ 


‘* Chief? -Oh, that ‘is the old fellow with the 
red cloak. How eould/one notice him, with that 
magnificent creature standing by? Who-is'she? 
And how'on earth did the Forbes manage to get 
her here ?’’ 

‘* Whojis she?” 

“Then you do not“know her?» I will: inquire 
of someone else,’”’ was the impatient rejoinder. 

“That .is. quite unnecessary. ‘Of course I 
know her. She is, the: old) chief's a 
daughter. ” ‘ 

“What—the squaw you were telling me 
about ?”’ 

“No, you, gave, her the name. I never aia” 
» No matter who. gave, her. the name. 
a brute who did it, Why, the creature is beau- 
tiful ! or 

“You are not the first man who hes found that 
out.’’ 

‘No, I see. Look at Senator Youngs ol is 
quite devouring her with his eyes.” 


answered Stewart; hesitating. 





He was ~ 
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* Still, the truth is there. She is of Indian 
blood, and that old chief is, beyond a doubt, her 
grandfather. So, as Iam supposed to represent 
the Commission here, they must be introdu 

*« First to the lady of the house, and then to 
me. Had you told me of the girl, I might have 
thrown more enthusiasm into your affair. Money 
is not everything.” 

‘* But I did not wish it. Nothing ena antag- 
onize the old chief more than that. He holds 
Washanee in the core of his heart.’ 

* And he is rich—independent of the tribes ?”’ 

* Yes—very.”’ 

“Then she might be made invaluable ?”” 

‘* Not in the ring.” 
. “That depends. 

thought of.” 

Had anyone in the crowd been looking at 
Stewart just then, the pallor that swept over his 
face might have caused some astonishment. He 
turned and looked at Keene from head to foot, 
till his pallor turmed toa sneer, which might 
have: worked against “his interest’ with that 
stout, middle-aged person, had he observed ‘it. 

** The idea seems to have struck you dumb,” 
he said. - ‘* But there have been such marriages 
before this.” 

Here the conversation was checked by Young; 


It was a wedding-ring I 


who turned suddenly, and looked at the two men. 
He had been heedless of the first part of their 


low-toned® colloquy; but ‘the ‘last sentences 
reached his ear, and, conneeting' them with 
Washanee, his first impulse was one of resent- 
ment, But this quick movement warned the 
speakers, and there was’nothing in their immov- 
able features to prove that they were the persons 
he had listened'to. Directly, they drifted apart, 
and Stewart moved toward: Washanee. 

“Our hostess is expecting you,” he said, 

addressing the chief,’ with some inward trepida- 
tion. ‘I-will present your granddaughter.” 
. “No,” answered Washaning, with ‘that ‘calm 
air of authority, which gave indescribable gen- 
tleness to a will strong ‘as' iron. «I will myself 
introduce Washanee to the lady who has wished 
to see her. Come, my child.” 

** But, as one of the Cossnitasion, it will be ex 
pected of nie,” persisted Stewart. 

‘But I will have it otherwise,” was the quiet 


answer; ‘and leaving his place by the door, the: 


chief advanced toward the little’crowd that still 
surrounded Mrs. Forbes. Washanee came for- 
ward also, side by side with the old man. Those 
who had surrounded’ the ‘hostess drew back and 
watched the pacnrvnns apt pre st a pair with 
curiosity.» ' 

~ You have asked to see # daughter of our peo- 





ple, and my grandchild is glad to come,’’ said 
the old man, bending his head slightly, like one 
long unaccustomed to ceremonials of the kind, 
but all the more dignified for that. 

Mrs. Forbes reached out her hand to Washanee, 
and at once became profuse in expressions of 
delight. She. was indeed highly elated by the 
successful efforts that had drawn so many strange 
lions to her reception, and would have placed 
Washanee by her side, in the first outgush of 
triumph that anything so magnificently pictur 
esque had fallen to her for a first introduction 
into society. 

But Washanee was sensitively alive to all that 
was true and real in the persons she met with, 
and was retreating’ shyly from this sudden ex- 
hibition of friendship, when her eyes fell on 
Constance Noel. Swift and graceful as the flight 
of a bird, she passed through the little crowd 
that had: gathered about her. 

«They told me that you would be here, and so 
I came,”’ ‘she said. ‘“Among all these voices, 
my heart has listened for yours.” 

Constance smiled, and reached forth her hand. 
There was something so sincere and ardent in the 
expression of gladness that shone in those great 
black eyes, that she could’ not resist it. 

“TI had hoped to see you again before this,” 
she said, with some embarrassment; for many of 
the guests had left their hostess, and were 
curiously’ listening to every word that dropped 
from the strange girl. 

“ But I have seen you, every day: sometimes 
at the window, sometimes in the garden, where 
the flowers were peeping up from the ground to 
look at you.” 

Constance smiled, but colored slightly ; for she 
searcely knew how to answer. 

‘+ But you never came there,” she said. 

* Because you did not sing for me to come. I 
listened and listened, but you never called; s0 
I hid away, like'a lone deer in the woods.” 

“That was unkind. I oer have been glad 
to sée you.” © |! 

“You are glad now. TI iatiiaeint. Your eyes 
are like robins’ eggs with the sanshine on them.” 

Constance blushed vividly, and strove to hide 
her consciousness of it und@r a light laugh. 

“ But that night, shadows were in them. | 
thought ‘of it fn’ the night, and was angry with 
myself. But’ what had T done?” 

“Nothing that ‘was not Bright and charming, 
Washanee. © You must not faney anything else. 
My father has more thin ofiee inquired after you 
He will be glad to meet’ you again.” 

“The tall white ohiiet t Is he coming? Shall 
I see him ?” 
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« But you do not inquire for me,’’ said Young, 
who had quietly made his way toward the two 
**T also have some. right to be remem- 


bered.”” 

At his approach, the smiles died suddenly on 
Gonstance’s lips; and returning Young’s grave 
salutation with a cold bow, she turned to the 

nearest her, and began a conversation 
with him, But the joy Washanee felt flashed 
into her face. She half reached, out her hand: 
then drew it back again, blushing vividly. 

“We Indians never forget those. who have 
been kind to us,” she said, with drooping eye- 
lids and smiling lips. 
4Before Young could reply, Mrs. Forbes came 
up, and put an end to the conversation. 

“General Noel has just told me that you sing 
like a nightingale,” she said. ‘* Everybody here 
will be delighted to hear you.” __ . 

Washanee was startled. Like the mocking- 
birds in her own wild woods, she sang from the 
heart, and only when that was brimful of music. 
This request amazed her. 

“Sing?” she said, appealing to Young, as if 
for protection, ‘‘and for all these people? How 
tani do that?’ Then turning to’ Mrs. Forbes, 
she added : ‘Sing like a nightingale? They do 
not find musie in their throats for asking; but 
only because they love one another.”’ 

“Then sing for me.”’ 

Young was scarcely conscious of these words, 
uttered almost in a whisper; but they thrilled 
Washanee from head to foot; and Constance— 
whose heart listened, while her lips conversed 
with another—felt a swift pain pass through her, 
asifleft by the flight of an arrow. 

Washanee turned at once, and walked toward 
&piano at the other end of the room. Quite un- 
accustomed to the usages of a drawing-room, she 
had not observed that Young was offering his 
arm, nor dreamed that an escort was necessary 
inorder to cross a few breadths of carpet. Thus 
the Senator was left under some embarrassment; 
still, somewhat amused by this sudden desertion. 

“ May I offer myself as 2 substitute?’ said a 
s0fty caressing voice, at his elbow ; and turning his 
head, he saw Mrs. Camp. 

There was nothing for Young but acquiescence 
in this arrangement; so he went with the crowd, 
and placed himself by the piano, with the lady 
still leaning on his arm. 

Washanee sat down by the piano, conscious 
of his presence; but, embarrassed by so many 
strange eyes, she could not venture to lift her 
own to greet him. 

Instead of breaking into a wild burst of in- 
‘spiration—such as had astonished some of those 





around her on the night of her advent at General 
Noel’s—she touched the keys lightly; and with- 
out notes or prelude, broke into the very song 
that Constance had sung that evening. 

The persons who had been present that night 
listened in breathless amazement; for this wild 
girl gave to both the music and the words an 
expression so perfect, yet with a certain degree 
of originality, that it seemed like a miracle. 

How had she learned this music? In what 
way had words, that had only crossed the lips of 
Constance Noel, become familiar to her? 

Washanee was evidently subduing « natural 
habit of improvisation, as she sang; and this 
threw a shade of embarrassment over her. She 
felt the presence of those three persons, who had 
heard the song before, oppressively; and was 
afraid to turn her eyes upon their faces. What 
if she had failed to give the music its true ex- 
pression? The thought filled her with self- 
distrust. 

The audience were indeed silent: partly from 
surprise, partly from disappointment; for most 
of them had expected something eccentric. 

Washanee, keenly sensitive by nature, felt the 
atmosphere created by this feeling as a rebuke, 
and her eyes were full of deprecating anxiety 
when the notes died away under her fingers, and 
she turned them upon Young. But, like a flash 
of lightning, her face changed. The glance, that 
she gave to him, took in the:woman, who still 
clung, with an air of tender helplessness, to his 
arm, and the seeming interest with which he met 
the beseeching eyes uplifted to his. 

Washanee started from her seat, amid a storm 
of applause, worthless to. her as a rush of wind 
through forest leaves. She cast. a wild glance 
around the room, and, seeing her grandfather, 
swept through the crowd, with the graceful force 
of a panther, and, seizing hold of. his cloak, said, 
in a passionate. whisper : 

‘“‘ Take me home, grandfather—take me home.”’ 

The old man saw that she was pale with some 
strong emotion, and was about to lead her from the 
room, when she broke from him, and.went up to 
Constance Noel, who stood somewhat apart from 
the crowd, that had left one end of the room 
almost vacant, while Washanee was singing. 

‘‘Have I done wrong to steal your words?” 
she said. “You are good; you look the truth; 
tell me if I haye done wrong. It is you only that 
I care for—’’ 

Constance had watched the passionate move- 
ment of this wild girl with keen sympathy. She 
had kept. aloof from the crowd.near the piano, 
because the/presence of Young, with that woman 
clinging to-his arm, like some perasite around a 
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noble oak, had repelled her. For ‘Washanee, 
Constance had a degree of jealousy, that may be 
bitter: but not absolutely humiliating, because it 
finds some solace to: pride:in the character of ‘its 
object. This strange Indian girl had so.enlisted 
her own admiration, that she could be just—even 
kind—to her, though she had innocently brought 
the first real trouble into her young life... Now 
these two beautiful girls met in such sympathy, 
that.they almost comprehended each other. Cer- 
tainly, Constance had read, in the wild impulsive 
action which had brought Washanee to her side, 
something of the jealous ‘pain hidden away’ in 
her own bosom. She. understood, also, that this 
pain must be doubly barbed, because of the con- 
tempt for an unworthy. object, that: must extend 
to the man whose honor it impeached. There 
was no coldness of manner in Constance now. 
She. took the hand, which Washanee held. out, 
hetween both hers, and led her into the recess of 
a window, where the draperies concealed them. 

*¥ou have done no wrong;” she said. . ‘‘ It 
was; a compliment to my poor song, that you 
could learn it so. completely. I shall be prouder 
than ever of it now,’’ 

** I thought that you would like it, and that he 
might think me more like you.” 

** More like| mé?:; Oh; that -would be little 


enough,’’ said Constance, shaking her head, and, 


spite of all -her efforts; épeaking somewhat bit- 
terly.. * No onevis likely to take me for a stand- 
ard.’’ 

Washanee; who stood with:her back to the 

window, cast.a@ wistful: glance across the room, 
where Young and hisicompanion stood. 
' ¥Is.it' her?’ she questioned, witha proud 
curve of the lip: 
have small animals in our woods, that créep and 
fawn like that; but our young braves will not 
even kill them.) What is she to him?” 

‘Nothing, Washanee, ‘nothing. : Still, saa 
to destroy all respect: for him.» The world is full 

of such women.” 

‘ «Women who fawn so?’ 

“Fawn? Yes, it is an accomplishment.” 

Washanee shook her head in unbelief. 

‘You will find no devices in human beings or 
animals, that artful. women cannot imitate,” said 
Constance, who felt strange relief in this oppor- 
tunity to express the. contempt that for days had 
been burning in her mind: “©I could forgive 
them anything but this subtle degradation of 
men who are naturally great‘and good.” 

Washanee tarned her flashing eyes on the 
woman, who ‘was’ still ‘whispering -her silken 
flattery into the ears of Huestice Young. 

‘ We have poisonous flowers in our woods, and 


‘and is troubled: about sit. 


* Tcould notybe likeher, We 





vines that grow around the roots, and creep like 
snakes up the oaks—she is like them.” 

‘And like them; may strangle and kill.” 

‘No, no,’’ returned Washanee, in a deep, fierce 
whisper, clenching her hands, and wringing them 
apart, With an energy that was:almost ferocious; 
“We who are'strong trample them with our heels 
~tear them up by the root.’’ 

Constance recoiled a little. This’ was the first 
exhibition of savage blood that she had yet seen 
in the girl; and while the passionate: splendor 
of her face fascinated, its ‘ fiereeness almost 
frightened her. 

“Hush! They will hear you,” she whispered, 

Washaneé looked around, impatiently; then 
turned to. Constance. » 

«For a dittle: time, I thought myself in the 
woods, where the trees never listen. | Now I will 
goaway. My grandfather is waiting.” 

Constance rea¢hed out her hand. 

‘Some day, you will;sing again, and I shall 
hear, you! across the garden,’’, siid Washanee, 
holding the little hand in’ her own firm clasp. 
“T have, frightened you: .) Your lips tremble, 
andiare white; But when I come ‘to your window 
again, you Will be glad, and tell me to come in?” 

“Yes, I'shallalways be glad to see: you.” 

‘* And. the: tall:,chief=he looks at me #0 
strangely. Have I made: him. angry?” 

‘No, my father is a little-anxious: | Perhaps 
he has seen how much, you have been disturbed, 
By and by, you will 
learn to suffer and: be silent. Your first lesson 
will be to smile-and talk lightly when. your heart 
is aching.” 

Constance smiled:sadly,; as: she said this; and 
Washanee saw ‘that her sweet mouth trembled. 
All at ence, her eyes filled with tears: a great 
flood .of sympathy: had.quenched that savage 
passion; and. this. wild creature was gentle a8 
@ fawn;: but ashamed of this, she stole away; 
and joining: her igrandfather; passed through 
those crowded rooms, and:away from the house, 
without dreaming that:it was necessary to speak 
with thé hostess’ before she went: 

Young, who had been kept-in:thraldom by the 
soft voice of his captor, eaught-a glimpse of the 
old man jand’ Washanee, as. tl¢éy passed through 
the room; nd made an impatient movement, 28 
if he wouldvhave followed! tem. Mrs. Camp 
observed this, as she did: everything that apper 
tained to her own interests; and broke into ® 
new'subject. - 

«How strange it ie that Miss Noel should have 
taken such a fancy to that Indian’ girl,” she said; 
‘and ‘what ‘a’ queer wild thing she is. Ever 
since ‘we have been ‘standing here, they have 
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been hidden away by the window there, talking 
eagerly, like lovers making up a quarrel. The 
Indian looked quite savage for awhile, but toned 
down somehow, and seemed more ‘than half civil- 
ised, before she left.’ 

«Then she has left?” said Young, with.a rest- 
leat movement. sae, | I have nanny spoken ‘to 
the old hi ; 

Mrs. Cine saw that the india of her society 
had passed away, for’ that: tine; ‘at’ least; and 
being an adtolt’ tactician, withdrew from her 
place by the piano, and released him by quietly 
dropping into. the corner of a sofa. 

« Perhaps they have not gone even now,” she 
aid, “I caughta glimpse of the ald man’s‘cloak, 
two or three minutes ago.” 

Young bowed, and went away, tinspughly dis- 
satisfied with himself, and with an inexplicable 
sense of thraldom about him; while the lady he 
had'left leaned her arm on the’curving side of 
the gofa, ‘arid fanned herself, ‘with ‘a: sweet sense 
‘@eonlentment. Directly, she found Caleb Stew- 

art by her side, looking into her face with side- 
nig Sorutiny. = 

"Well, are you satisficd with what I have 
Gone?" “slic said, yawning faintly behind the 
feathets’ of her fan." © You certainly had a fair 
chanéé with the handsome savage.” 

“But no’ opportunity’ of using it: “She was 
under the old é¢hief’s’eye all the time, and now 
has gone off like a lapwing.”” 

“Fearfally jealoiis;’ vem said ‘the widow, 
miahise ‘s litfle malidiously! A 

“Jealous of whom?" ')') |’ 

“Ofwhom? Why;‘man) hive you no eyes ?* 

«Not often, for anyone but’ yourself, Ellen—” 

Mrs. Camp eens garage sheet lightly 
With het fan. - 

“There,” Benes <a allel R 
pissed and gone. ° ‘Now, it“i¢ aut of harmony.”’ 

“Well? -—_ ‘Ellen, | “plainly; Whee did | you 
ce “ toq ect wet’ 

: ; sands fi" 





**Only that the girl is in love with Huestice 
Young, and at this moment madly jealous of poor 
me.” 

“In love with Young? Why, she cannot have 
seen him more than once.” 

Oh, but with, these wild, passionate crea- 
tures, love is most likely to come at first sight.” 

* Impossible ; 'quité itmpdssible.., Washanee is 
no common Indian. | She is, in-fact, better edu- 
cated than, half! the ladies» in this room: You 
cannot judge her by the wonien of :her. tribe.” 

«« Still, as I have said, she is in love; she is 
jealous; and what is more, our stately young 


~Sénator is fascinated with her—beyond doubt.’ 


Here the widow turned-squarely, and fixed her 
eyes ‘on her companion; ‘+ Beside+but what 
makes you so pale, ‘Caleb Stewart? Surely, 
surely—” 

If, the man. was -pale,'so also was the woman, 
who fixed her kindling -eyes; upon him, and sat 
for a moment with her lips apart, and the breath 
coming through them. in faint gasps.. The sudden 
change in her face startled him into self-control. 

«* Surely,’ ihe:said, “the-interests, that I told 
you of, are great ‘enough to.canse some alarm, 
when a danger of this: kind: presents jitself. In 
order to secure them, we must have-control of the 
girl, and) it becomes all the more important that 
you should secure every — influence: over 
Young.” ; 
++ And more difficult, 'too,’” said the widow, re- 
gaining ‘such'portion of color as emotion could 


etoweh Fo 


{ disturb, though her searching eyés \still dwelt 


suspiciously on her companidn, “* but that I do 


‘not care for, only") - 


) © Welh?”” 
“I must be sure—?” 
* Of what?” | ‘ 
Oh, nothing: He is coming this way-—-you 
‘must. net: be found am ena et T am scarcely 
acquainted ‘with you.’” 
W [To BE CONTINUED: } 
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* {whe thistle waite! 
\; dud guards the gatee— 
Sentinel of the flowers. ; 





ay, FRAN MAXWELL. 


Flower lips of beanty 
Speak, in their blushing bloom, 

» Dear words of praise: 
And thankful lays, 

, Voiced jn o sweet perfume. 


' Faithfaletand, oh thistle! : 
Guarding the breathing bowers, ' 
And envied fame 

Will crown thy name— 


Sentinel of the flowers, 
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“On; papa, I think I will receive on New 
Year's day,” said little ‘Kitty Clifton, to her 
father; a few days befére Christmas. ‘The 
other ladies are going to receive, and I wish to.” 

*« But, Kitty, are you not rather young to un- 
dertake so formidable # task ?”” 

:“ Well, papa, I am’eighteen; and some girls 


“are married at that age. No; I-think I am old 


enough, and your position will require it.’’ 

“Ah, ha! That's it,’is it? Judge Clifton’s 
ladies must receive, if other society ladies do. 
Very well, little one. Invite some iady to assist 
you, and order whatever you need, in the way of 
refreshments.”’ 

“And, papa, shall we close the blinds, and 
light the rooms? Sothe ladies’do it.”’ 

“ Yes, dear; if the»sun forgets to shine} ' not 
otherwise. Seriously, Kitty, I ‘do not like affec- 
tation. Have everything as nice as you like; 
‘but no nonsense.”’ 

‘Very well, papa. WER: th to necieonnt to 
‘order flowers?’ ' 

*«No, dear. Fon tenab einen. You can 
have them’ from Sioux ‘City, On! the ten o'clock 


tion. Now ‘kiss me good-night, pote I shall be 
writing until late:’”*. 

Judge Clifton was a wiealitiy; ‘middle-aged 
gentleman, and Kitty was his only ¢lild. « Of 
course, she was petted and indulged, and to’ an 
extent which would have spoiled. less affec- 
tionate ‘and inselfish: girl.’: She:liad just come, 


‘with an old maid’ cousin-of her mother’s, from 


the East, where she had spent’ the last three 
years, finishing her education: She was now 


’ installed as the mistress of his large and beautiful 


house. 

As the judge went out, flew up the stairs 
to tell her cousin that her father Had given his 
consent to the New Year’s reception. 

“Now, Alice,” she said, “I am ‘going out to 
invite Mrs. Heteoene nf A TD to assist 
me.”’ 

An hour efter; shee outs ‘uel, very rth die- 
couraged. 

“It is too bad,” she sail, “all the ladies are 
promised ; ane 5 eee Ht an 
to receive alone.” 

“No, dear, I think not.” 

—* next morning, the judge noticed 





CELIA A. WHEELOCK. 


Kitty was unusually quiet, and asked what wa 
the matter, 

“Why, Kitty,” he replied, when she had told 
him, “Alice is not engaged, and I daresay she 
will assist you.” 

‘* But,” said Alice, hesitatingly, “you know] 
did not intend to enter society, this winter.” 

The judge looked over to the window, wher 
Alice stood; then turning to Kitty, said: 

Go, my, pet, and-prepare your.cards. I vill 
try, meanwhile, ta petwuarte:cousin. Alice to ania 
you.” 

| The setaieihen she, had gone, crossed to 


where Alice stood; ‘took her hand; passed an | 


arm around her; and whispered in her ear some- 
thing, which seemed to surprise her. 

-* But I thought we had arranged that, for next 
sunimer,’’, she replied. 

‘True, love. But I. am, impatient, and Kitty 
needs a ‘mother, Do, darling Alice, consent,” 
He murmured a few words about, arrangements, 
and then came. click of heels on the stairs, a 
Kitty appeared: again, at which the judge saluted 
the ladies, and went out... __/ 

"Oh, what's, dear, darling.old papa it is!” 
said Kitty. ‘And, thank ‘you, too, o thousand 
times, dear Alice. But ntw, what shall we wear! 


Shall I have bleek, or white?” 


«Black, Kitty? What, an.idea! Your first 
reception, too.” ) bods: 

“Well, I do like black best; but I suppose 
white will be more, suitable. | White silk, trim- 
med with‘ down; Lmust. have down, it is so sof 
and warm.::| Whet will-you wear, Alice?’ 

“You may choose for me, pet.” 

“May I? Oh, I’! make you lovely, Alice!” 

** Not too gay, little one. Remember, I am a 
old maid.” 

‘‘Pahaw! At any rate, 1° make them all for 
get it, for one day at least.” 

It was New Year's morfiing. Directly after 
breakfast, the judge said to A “+ Please put 
on your wraps, Alice, amd come up, town with 
me. The sleigh is'at the door. I wish you to 
assist me in seuting ‘a suitable present for this 
little girl of mine.” 

Kitty waited to. see them ,drive off, and then 
went to. her room, to dress for the reception. 
« For I must be ready,” she said, “to help Alice, 
when she comes home,” Kitty had hardly com 
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pleted her toilet, when the sound of bells was 
heard; and she hurried downstairs to see her 
present. Her father was coming up the steps, 
with Alice on his arm ; and’ as they entered the 
hall, he took Kitty by the hand, and led her up 
to her cousin. 

«Alice, dear wife,’ he said, “let me present to 
you our daughter. Kitty, I bring you a new 
ihamma.”’ 

Kitty looked from one to the other. It took 
her by surprise.’ But, as'she began to understand 
the case, she fairly danced with delight, kissing 
Miiee, and thanking her father, in @ way that 


soon banished from Mra. ‘Olifton’s mind all ap- { 


iiteidone as to the reception which her new 
dsughter would give Kér. 

Two o'clock atrivéd, “all too ‘slow for our 
But ‘it ‘came, at’ last. ‘It 
found her mother and herself inthe long draw- 
ingroom, whi¢h’ was @ecorated ’so tastefully 
and profusely with flowers, that oné miight have 
thought the season Wiis summer, instead of mid- 


winter. Soon, the’ guests began %6- arrive: the : 


Mayor; the Council, the business itien, the young 


men—all came ; by twos, by fours, ih edaches, on’ 


foot{! anid: on horseba¢k—the whole. town seemed 
tote paying calls. 

‘The'news of the judge’s marriagé’ had flown 
like'the wind, and all seemed anxious to pay the 
complimerits of the season to the new wife. 


leaving them to dispense the luxuries 80 gen" 


@otitly provided; we will go back & few hours. 
Doctor Frank Wirton, returning from 4 pro- 
fessional visit, about one o’clock, had stepped 
into a restaurant for lunch, “As he was leisurely 
sipping his coffee, a couple of “ young my about 
town” entered; and sitting déwn e néxt 
table, gave their orders. One of them began 
with ; " 


I say, Jim, :¢amit.we pay. New. Kenn’ senile, as 
There, BONY WY Gon 
“ Where, 't peri veto to 
the circle who receive, wore 
“Well, that’ g.ee..{:Bué.det:xne see; I-ased to 
Se Ga ae They ‘were our neigh- 
bors in yay any tithe I’ve 
drawn her ek, be peak taken her 
rege pda hpi 
the old ‘wintergrees berries. She 
receives to-day” Let's Hig up and go. intro- 
duce you.”? vm hon sano ewobads 
“Agreed. But Pu ‘gre you don’t dare 
to speak of her ric sted.” , 
Frank’s firs was to interfere; put he 
did_not A agro eres Dt 
quarrel. So he-quietly ate his dinner, and went 


to his rooms,‘to prepare for muki ‘calls. H 
Vou LXXXI.—27. i r 





did not occupy much ‘time in dressing. As he 
crossed the square by Judge Clifton’s,; he saw 
the two roughs ascending the steps. 

Thinking the guests were all done calling, Mrs. 
Clifton had said, ‘‘ Kitty, darling, if you do not 
objéct, ‘T ‘think I will go to my room, and lay 
aside this ‘splendor,’ It’s like a disguise for 
me. Besides, your father will soon be-home.’’ 

“Yes, mamma,” said Kitty, kissingher. “You 
have looked lovely, as I Wished you to. I shall 
soon follow’ you. h 

Mrs. Clifton’ ran’ upstaits, glad to be at liberty; 
and Kitty threw hersélf into a great’ rocker, to 
rest, she said; but réally #0 wait for one whom 
she had been expecting, btit who had not, as yet, 
arrived. Presently, the bell rary.’ A look of 
perplexity passed vet Kitty’s face, as two visi- 
tors, unknowh to ‘hér} Game in. ‘One advaticed, 
with an outstretched’ hand: 

“* Allow me to offer the compliments of the day, 
Miss Kitty,” he said; * and toypresent'my friend, 
Mr. Stanton. You*venever forgotten Willie Mor- 
ton, ‘Hiave you ” 

“Oh, no, I have’ not forgotten Willie. But 
you are so changedj‘and ‘it was ‘ten years ago.” 

“'T say, Kitty,” ‘he went en, you remember 
the little sled, don’t you? : Didn't we have fun?’ 
And the y% ‘And the brook—” 

“* Please ‘let me give you some coffee, Mr. Mor- 
ton,” Kitty incertupted,dnnoyed: 2 

“‘ Now, Kitty, that won't do,  Call.me * Willie,’ 
as you used to, Yes, thank you, a éup of coffee, 
and cake. Tabways liked ¥oaredke, you know, 
Kitty; and you used to sit on my lap, as you ate 
your dinner. Now, didn’t you, Kitty ?”’ 

Kitty heard a, step, and looked around, to see 
Doctor Wirton, who had just entered the room. 
The Mortification was too much for her. Hot, 
indignant tears rolled down her pale cheeks. 

Doctor Wirton,stepped:to,her side, 

“Miss Cliftom,” he said, let me take you 
into the drawing-room,” and offered 7 his arm. 
Kitty went, without a word. The doctor con- 
ducted her to.« ‘sofa, bowed, and left: her, and 
closed the door after him. When left’ alone, 
Kitty gave way to a passionate fit of Weeping 

Doctor Wirton went directly back to the 
dining-room.. The two rowdies were eating and 
drinking, gleefully. 

“ Gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘you will please leave 
this house, at once.. You are.in no fit condition, 
to-day, for ladies’ company, To-morrow, at ten 
o'clock, you will ‘come’ here, ‘to ‘apologize to Miss 
Clifton, for the insult you have offered her. I 
shall be hers, myself, to see.that,you,do it.” 
There was a world of meaning in hisvoiee. The 
two bullies cowered “before ‘it. ““John;” ‘calling 
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the waiter.; ‘‘Show these gentlemen, out, and 
shut the door.” 

Then, he sought Kitty, who was still sobbing; 
sobbing as if her heart were broken. He took a 
seat at her side. 

‘¢ What will you think of me, Doctor Wirton?” 
she said, at last, ««I—I-—” 

“I think you are the, best and dearest little 
girl in the world, and the bravest.”’ 

‘‘ But you don’t know.”’, .» 

“ Yes, Kitty, I know all about it. How one of 
them was your, playfellow in childhood, and that 
you have. not seen him since. They, will come, 
to-morrow, to apologize, and—’’,, 

‘Oh, doctor, I cannotsee. them,again. Willie 
Morton, as a boy, was not at all like the man I 
saw to-day. And it was my. first reception, too,”’ 

Here, Kitty broke down again., Frank passed 
an arm around her, and, drew, her, to. his breast. 

“Your first. reception, dearest, and, Kitty Clif- 
ton’s last, I hope” hocus 24 

“‘Oh, no, I will not give.up, 80.) 

“I said the last reception of Kitty Clifton. I 
trust Kitty Wirton wilh regeive, next year.” 

The poor girl had been 'so.mortified by the late 
seene, that she had not seemed to notice the doc- 
tor’s unusual, manner ; ‘but, now she raised her 
head and looked: at himj,-puzaled,-yet. earnestly, 

‘ What do yeu mean ?/’,she began. But, as she 
met his fond gazé, she, dropped her head, in con- 
fased silence.'|,He pressed his Tipe, to her brow, 
and went om @ joy 2. 


“T was rinaloas, i va be he to receive 


ra 





them, with you,, Do you understand me, 
Kitty ?” 

Kitty. disengaged herself, and arose, 

‘“«T don’t know—I thank you, Mr. Wirton—but 
I can’t haye this talked of, all over town. Papa 
will feel very bad. And oh, dear, what yill 
people say—that;is—I think papa had best attend 
to this for me.” { , 

‘My own little girl, I hope people will say 
that. we are engaged. I,.ought to receive the 
apology with you, because I have the right to do 
so, as your future husband,” _ 

“But when; were we,engaged, doctor?” said 
Kitty, archly, beginning; ‘to meerer her spirits, 
“It is news to me.” _.... 

“Well, darling,” said. Frank, with an amused 
smile. ‘J-am, engaged; to Kitty Clifton, the 
dearest little girl,in the, world; and I hope] 
shall induce her,,tojengage ‘herself to =, before 
to-morrow. . .Come, darling, . say ‘yes.’ Oh, 
Kitty, dear, say it,’’) towel cals! 

Kitty remsined.silent, fora few moments, evi- 
dently striving ,to.comprehend; the situation. 
Then she sprang up, and danced into the middle 
of the room, laughing, « >.» 

‘ This is aa fash, tontntiie, she said, ‘‘and I 
will say, if it ig to be my last, itis a great, yes, 
a decided; success... For first, I receive a. mew 
mamma, whom:I love dearly ;..and then I receive 
‘New Won’: calls; and den: I. receive—I 
receive—’’ 

Ue habia de®: said Frank, a prevented a 
refusal, by sealing her lips with kisses. 
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Per ein meagan 


art 
oni th at 
hold with hervéfal hand, 
aiatiaLdieabnans fateful wand 
That points to eyes thiet caning see 
The peth marked out by destiny, . 





The cloyer-blooms, amid my hair, 

Nestle like snow, and smile 
And fragrant breath almost beguile 
Grim treachery’s arrows from the breast, . 
That knows no more, nor. peace, mor rest. 
“Oh, Thou who drieét the mourners tears,” 
Omnipotent through thorn-trowned years, 
Must we e’er tread the path that lies 

O'er arid sands, ‘neath burning skies, 





cotxe.” 


ant eionoivere sens 


sande— 
An outcast from God's smiling lands? 


So, as the shadows come and go, 

' As light flees darioness—gladness, woe— 
Deep ‘mid the Tlie, . 
And upward gaze, while soft the sky, 

‘With changeful foriné of beauty spread, 
' Bends o'er the living as the dead; 

And smiles alike on those who wait, 
And those who rest, unseen of fate. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. 


The favorite materials for spring wear are the 
soft woolen beiges, either plain or in shot colors ; 
fine checks, in all-wool goods; black and white, 
navy-blue, or brown and white. Next in texture 


ee Mo,” Meet 
for woolen goodlFasuiint 
kyber cloth, etc., all of which are light in weight, 
and they come in all the exquisite shades: 
garnet, navy-blue, gray, pale-blue, pink, and 
team, for more dressy occasions. In wash- 
gods, we have zephyr cloths, in pale-pink and 


MAY. 


; blue pin-stripes and ehecks; and the very fresh 


and charming ogstumes 1 jhade of these will be the 
prettiest and miost | ble of summer dresses. 


Now is the time to make up these wash-dresses, 


and nearly all the washing frocks are to be made 
in a simple fashion. A skirt, made of three deep 
flounees, edged with white embroidery, to soften 
the tint of: the colored goods; or # tunic, looped 
up on one side over a skirt covered with narrow 





ruffiés or kiltings; full bodice fastened in by a 
(408) 
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waistband, made of a wide sash of the material, 





en 


bow and ends. This may be of gros-grain, satin, 


tied in a large bow at the back. Percales, sateens, } or watered ribbon, as the taste may decide. The 


ginghams, linen lawns, may all be made after | 


these simple styles. 


No. 1—Is a model for a walking-costume, made 
of plain and -pin-striped woolen goods, summer 
camel’s-hair cloth, cashmere or beige. The short 
round skirt has three deep kilted flounces of the 
plain material, each with a narrow knife-plaited 
ruffle of the pin-stripe showing from under the 
edge, about two inches to show. The long cuirads 
bodice buttons elose all the way down ‘the front; 
the side seams at the back are left open half-way 
from the waist-line, and a kilted flounce is 4dded 
on the back. Over this is tied a wide sash, with 





Mother Hubbard cape is adjustable, and is made 
of the ‘pin-stripe, using it lengthwise of the ma- 
terial. It is simply a straight length, gathered 
in to fit the neck and shoulders. It should be 
lined with soft: Florence silk. : Cuffs of the pin- 


stripe. Eight yards of plain material, in double. 
fold; goods, arid three yards of striped goods, 
same width, will be required. 

No. 2—Is a toilette of figured and plain sateen. 


It is very easy to make up, and can be worn for 
morning'promenade. The skirt is of the plain 
sateen; and has, first, a flounce six inches deep; 
over this, six puffs, separated by narrow bands of 





1, satin, 
le. The 
is made 
the ma- 
athered 
ould be 
the pin- 
double. 
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sateen, stitched on. The polonaise is made very 
long, and the edge is trimmed all around by rows 


~ No. 6. 
of narrow braid. | It is gathered rather high on 


the right side, to show the puffed underskirt. 
The left side is ghown in the illustration. The 


me ver Ann he Si 
mis ba 


front of the waist opens over a puffing of the 
Plain sateen ; and there is a row of buttons on 





the right side, with simulated buttonholes. On 
the left side, the garment is fastened by buttons 
and buttonholes corresponding with the other 
side. Cuffs trimmed with rows of braid. Six 
and a half yards of figured sateen, six yards of 
plain, three and°a:half dozen buttons, will be. 
required. 

No. 3—Is a costume of nun’s-veiling or alba- 
tross cloth, in mgroon color, combined with 
surah silk to match, or a shade darker. The 
skirt is mounted on # foundation of silesia, which 
forms the lining of the whole suit, which is cut 
in the Princess shape. The trimming for the 


skirt is made by a straight piece, with the edge 
turned up four inches: Four or:five, rows of 
gathers separate the ruffle from the deep puff, 
which is carried up, and:sewn fast to the foun- 
dation, Over this, the surah silk and the other 
material is arranged in scarf-like folds across the 
front; and in the back, looped in large puffs, 
terminating in a big double bow. The front of 
the waist buttons’ with tiny garnet buttons. 
Cuffs made of plaits of the surah silk. Eight 
yards of double-fold goods, and three and a half 
yards of surah silk, will be required. 

No. 4—Is a costume of foulard silk, of a deep 
olive tint. It is also cut in the Princess form. 
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and has three narrow kilted flounces on the! 
bottom of the: skirt. Over this, a wrinkled 
apron-front is arranged. Then the material is 
taken in lengthwise, and plaited up in front, as 
seen in the illustration, and fastened by a buckle 
of steel or jet. This is arranged in plaits at the 


~—— 
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sides, and finishes at the back in irregular puffs. 
The front of the waist has an inside simulated 
vest, of narrow knife-plaits; and a straight piece 
of the material is gathered in rows at the shoulders 
and the waist, finishing the trimming of the bod- 
ice. The polonsise fastens in front, under the 
plaited vest, which is made on a thin crinoline 
foundation ; and fastens, and is concealed, under 
the gathered trimming on the left side. Sleeves 
are half-long; edged by two narrow knife-plaited 
ruffies, with a gathered piece fastened by smaller 
buckle on the inside of the arm. This would be 
a good model for a black surah silk or foulard; 
for half mourning. Also for the foulard sateens, 
in dark-blues, garnets, etc.; either plain, or mixed 
with the figured ones, in solid colors, with polka- 
dots or small figures. | Fourteen to fifteen 
yards of sateen, or cighteen yards of surah silk, 





twenty yards of foulard. 


No. 5—Isga new model for a black silk ang 
ertpe, for mourning. The skirt has a deep 
plaiting of silk, and the tablier consists of 
bouillopes of crepe, draped, with silk at the back, 
In place of the/puffs of erépe on the tablier, folds 
of crepe may) be substituted for a plainer cos. 
tume. 

No. 6—Is @ design for trimming a washing 
skirt. The @dge is kilted, and the flounces are 
festooned, and overcast with buttonhole-stitches, 
in working cotton. Red or blue, on batiste or 
pongee, will make. pretty and effective trim- 
ming, which any lady can ace at odd moments, 
and without much labor. 

No. 7—Is a costume’ ‘for alittle girl of three 
years. It is made of cream, light-blue, pink, or 
crimson fignnel, trimmed with embroidered 
flounces. The waist is gathered, and fastened 
with a satim beltand bow. Wide collar, trimmed 
with a narrower ruffle of embroidery, fastened in 
front with a bow to match the belt. Deep cuffs, 


No. 8—Is a suit for a boy of six years. Beige- 
colored serge, cnaae or butcher-blue linen may 


be used. The blouse is mounted in box-plaits, 
back and front. A belt of the same material, or 
leather, is passed through straps beneath the 
arms. Knickerbockers to the knee. 

No. 9—~Is an: out-door costume, for a girl of 
four to five years. It is made of a tiny pin-check 
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woolen, in black and'white, or dark-blue and 
white. The waist 'is gathered, to fit the neck, in 
six or eight rows; this is repeated at the back 
and in front, at the waist: An extra piece is 


No, 10. 


gathered in like manner for the heading for the 
skirt, which is put on in box-plaits, edged by a 
narrow knife-plaiting. A wide, plaited collar of 
the material is adjustable, and ties in front with 
ribbon strings. _ Similar plaiting forms the deep 
cuffs, 

No. 10—Is a pretty. little suit, for a boy of 
three or four years, The under part of the dress 





is of white cambric, made with a long blouse 
waist and deep flounce, gathered into’ a narrow 
band. Over this ‘is an open paletot, made of 
navy-blue or garnet flannel, or cashmere, simply 
bound on the edgé with a silk or worsted braid. 
The bottom ofthe paletot is slashed in two-inch 
squares, and bound. 
No. 11—Is an apron, of Sieaii or nainsook, 

for a girl of four -to'six years. The waist is made 
of ‘insertion, with stucks: between. Cuffs and 


heading of the pockets fo match. ' The ‘belt is 
stitched on in front, and from it, under the arms, 


wide strings of the muslin are sewn, which tie’: 
at the back. Nothing can be prettier, or more 
appropriate, than these useful aprons for little - 
girls, either for summer or winter, 
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DANTE AND SHAKESPEARE SCREEN. 


BY MES. 


We give, inthe eae of ical an engray- 
ing of a sereen, called the Dante and Shakes- 
peare Screen;”’ because, prominent ‘on it, are}: 
the heads of those two poets. 

It is, as will be seen, a screen with two folds. 
Each leaf should be about two feet three inches’: 
by five feet six inches high. The upper ponels, 
containing the heads of Shakespeare and. Dante, 
are separated from the lower part by cross-bars 
of wood ; and as these heads ‘are meant to, be 
painted in oil or aater-colors, two wooden panels. 


ing the faces and drapery in gil-color. 





should be made to fit into the framework; and 


JANE WEAVER. 


these can either be painted upon or papered over. . 
If the panels were oak, it would look well to» 
‘leave the wood in the background, simply paint- - 
Gold 
grounds would have s rich effect; or those who 
paint tapestry might execute the heads by that 

The Chandos portrait of Shakespeare is 
the one used in-the screen. The head of Dante: 
is. the well-known one: copied from the: wall- 
painting by Giotto, at. Florence. Both have 
been made so familiar, by engravings, that it 
will be quite easy to get them for copying, 
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The lower portions of the screen are designed 
to represent appliqué needlework, and are drawn 
in the. quaint, somewhat stiff manner, to facilitate 
the designs being. carried out in. that style of 
work; for unless the design,is kept pretty flat 
and simple in treatment, appliqué work is not 
successful. The same designs might be,exeeuted 
by other means, such as outline embroidery; but 
we think it would be more effective to carry it 
out.as we suggest, The back of this screen can 
be covered with any mice-colored textile—such 
as cretonne and tapestry,.or:some mice wall- 
paper. Or imitation-leather paper is effective. 





This, screen is rather more, difficult than most 
of the Work~Table designs which we give. But 
there must be hundreds, if mot thousands, of our 
fair subscribers. quite competent to paint the 
portraits, and do the appliqué work: and it is 
for them that.wegive it, Certainly, it is one of 
the most beautiful affairs we bave seen for some 
time. Any carpenter can make the wood-work, 
If a screen of more than two folds is desired, the 
lower portions may besrepeated, alternately, and 
additional portraits painted in at the/ top, viz: 
Homer, Milton, ete., ete. The screen, beautiful 
as it is, is ‘really not very costly. 





BRIDESMAID’S 


FLOWER BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


It is a very pretty fashion for bridesmaids to 
- earry baskets, fall of flowers; and, after the 


flowers may be in season. Our model is of 


Wicker-work, which is gilded. Rich satin rib- 
bon is twisted around the handle, and tied ins 
large bow, with ends. 


. ceremony, to strew the bridé’s path with ‘the 
«contents; be they forget-me-nots, or whatever 
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HABIT-BASQUE, 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, here, an engraving of quite a new 
thing: @ Hasir-Basque. Folded in with the 
number is a Supriement, with full-sized  pat- 
terns for cutting it out, 

The material used is watered ‘silk. A garment 
—or rather a waist—made after this design, in 
watered, brocaded, or dotted silk, may be worn 
over any black silk skirt. It would also be 
suitable for the striped watered silk and grena- 
dines. It consists of seven pieces, as follows: 

I.—Hatr or Front. 

Il.—Hatr or Back. (And observe that where 
the dotted line is, our pattern turns over, giving 
the entire length of the skirt-of the back. The 
dotted lines at the end of the coat-tail show 
where it is to be plaited, and turned up on the 
outside. These coat-tails must be faced on the 
under side with the material.) 

IIl.—Hatr or THE Srpe-Back. 

IV.—Lirrtz Srpe-Bopy. (This joins the front 
and back. The letters and notches show how the 
pieces are joined.) 

V.—Har or THe Comtar. 

VI.—Entine Steeve, Upper anp Unper Sipe. 

Vil.—Curr. 

We give (the better to explain these patterns, 
there being more of them than usual) a reduced 
copy of the seven parts, which we here annex. 























GREEK ORNAMENTAL EMBROIDERIES. 


BY MES. 


In the front of the number, we give three 
designs, copied from Greekwases, where they 
appear as borders one al _garments of Greek 

cular]; suitable for em- 


and are therefore Bein in] vi 

best color. But any other 

several colors may be hve in fact, the 
combination of colors is conventional > but must 
be adapted to the color of the material which is 
to be embroidered. Too vivid shades. of scarlet 
ought to be avoided, and the olive or verd 
antique tints selected for the greens. The de- 
signs can either be worked in silk or in finecrewels, 





JANE WEAVER. 


using for single lines the stem or chain-stitch, 
for the filled-in parts tent or crewel-stitch. It 
requires but little experience to arrange for each 
of the three designs a suitable corner ornament. 
We would suggest; that, on’ a white. dress, if 
several, colors are preferred, the upper design 
would look well. if the largedesives ‘were done in 
blue;as also ‘the line -at the bottom; the small 
leaves in red; and the curved lines: in yellow. 
In the middle design, do the leavesin green ; the 
eurved: lines in yellow, and the lines above and 
below, in red. The lower design would look very 
well: with the curved lines done’ in yellow, the 
largest of leaves in green, and the smaller in red. 





BROOM PENWIPER. 


BY MEs. 


The stick is a long penholder, plain or fancy ; 
one end of which is dipped ii wax to form 
a knob, and around whielt the ends of cloth are 
tightly sewed. The wiper is formed of a number 
of narrow strips of cloth, cut twice the length 
required, and doubled in half. The cloth may be 


JANE WEAVER. 


all black, or of mixed colors, as the taste may 
dictate. The cloth ends should be rather short, 
and very full. A. band of red cloth or thin 
leather, worked with dots. in gold-colored silk, 
to imitate brass-headed nails, is fastened around 
the cloth, and keeps it in shape. 





PASSION FLOWER AND HOLLY mere) 8. 


BY MRS. 


In the front of the number, printed in colors, 
we give two new and pretty designs in embroid- 
ery. One is a passion-flower, the other a holly- 
branch, etc. They may be worked in either 


an 


JANE wHAVER. 


outline-stitch, or Kensington-stitch ; and will 
be -very appropriate for borders of curtains, 
table-covers, stripes for chairs, or a variety of 
purposes. 





BEADED ROSE. 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVERS 


—_—_ 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty 
design for a bended rose. This rose can be 
copied with either beads or chain-stitch ;-and it 
rags sane for either a dress or a 


mantilla. “For.@ dress, it looks well outlined 
with_gold-beads;-the on being filled in 
with beads of different size and color. For mam 
tles and black dresses, use jet beads, finely cut 
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RUCHE OF LACE, ORNAMENTED BY EMBROIDERY. 


_ BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


For this ruche, use a fine torchon lace, and , buds and leaves, in silks, This makes a pretty 
arrange it in box-plaits, as seen in the en-{ trimming for a breakfast-sacque; as also for 
graving. Then embroider a small vine of rose- { trimming ‘pincushions, toilet mats, etc. 





TOILET TIDY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This tidy is made of three pieces of‘ colored 
cardboard, of a soft, gray shade; bound with 
crimson ribbon, and ornamented with colored 
“seraps.’’ 

The back of the tidy is eight inches deep, and 
six inches across, from the two lower points. It 
tapers towards the bottom, which is rather more 
than an inch wide. The two front pieces are 
about five and a half inches deep from the upper’ 
points; the outer edge being cut to fit the back, 
as shown in the illustration. First, bind each 
piece with the: ribbon, making small stitches at 
the back. Fix on the “scraps” neatly. When 
these are well dried, the two fronts are sewn 
together, and then attached in the same manner 
tothe back. The fronts are nearly an inch wide 
at the bottom; which causes them to stand for- 
ward, thus forming the pocket. A loose paper 
bag is put inside; and can easily. be removed, 
when filled with the combing from the hair!’ A 
small bow with ends is fastened at the bottom of 
the front pieces; and a hanging-string, with bow 
in the centre, fastened neatly to the. back, com- 
Pletes this useful little tidy for the toilette-table. 








EDITOR’S TABLE.’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue Increase or Mavarta, in malarial regions, and its 
appearance in localities where hitherto it has been unknown, 
seems to be very generally admitted. This leads to the in- 
quiry, in the first place, as to its cause; and in the second, 
as to the possibility of ite prevention. 

On these questions, the Saturday Review—one of the ablest 
of the London journals—quotes the opinion of Professor 
Tommasi-Crudeli, an Italian physician, who has studied 
malaria in Italy, where malaria is most prevalent. He has 
demonstrated, probably beyond a doubt, that malaria is due 
to a specific microscopic plant, which exists in the soil of 
certain districts, and floats in the atmosphere above it. This 
plant, when inhaled and absorbed, finds, in the human body, 
conditions favorable for its growth and reproduction; and it 
prospers and multiplies, at the expense of the organism in 
which it dwells. The professor insists that it can be easily 
eliminated, if proper remedies are applied. The mode of 
combating it is twofold: First, to find suitable, and, if possi- 
ble, inexpensive remedies for it, and proplrylactics against 
it. Second, to prevent, if possible, its generation and multi- 
Plication in the soil itself. The conditions necessary for its 
development have been found to be: firstly, a temperature 
of not less than 60° to 70° Fahrenheit ; secondly, a moderate, 
but not excessive, degree of permanent humidity; and 
thirdly, a free supply of oxygen. “The absence of any 
one of these three oondlisinnns is sufficient to arrest, or render 
of sible, the development and multiplication of this organ- 

ism,” he says. 

It is necessary to clear our minds from the old prejudice 
that malaria exists only, or even chiefly, in marshy soil. 
The Campagna, as it happens, is not really marshy. Professor 
Tommasi-Crudeli is of opinion that, speaking roughly, two- 
thirds of the malaria-stricken districts in Italy are situated 
on heights. “Sometimes,” he says, “the surface of these 
districts is completely dry during summer; but the produc- 
tion of malaria in them goes on just the same, provided they 
are kept moist below the surface by special conditions of the 
subsoil, and the air can reach the moist strata by pores or 
crevices.in the surface. This is precisely the condition of 
the greater part of the rising.grounds in the Campagna of 
Rome.” Further, the direct actiomof the oxygen of the air 
is so necessary to the development of the plant, that the 
most pestilential marshes become innocuous, when the soil 
is completely covered by water. Pavements, buildings, and 
the like, may act in the same way ; and arrest the develop- 
ment of the plant, by cutting off the necessary supply of 
oxygen. But if, even after the lapse of years or of centuries, 
communication with the outer air is restored, while the 
other conditidns remain the same, the soil recovers its nox- 
ious properties. 

Again, a very moderate amount of moisture suffices to 
evoke malaria, when other conditions are favorable, as is 
shown by the fact that malarious districts may be safely 
inhabited during a very hot and dry summer; but that the 
first shower of rain is followed by an outbreak of the disease. 
Here, in fact, lies the practical of the question. If a 
large, instead of only a small, amount of water were requisite 
for the development of these germs, the problem would be 
comparatively simple ; for any ordinary system of drainage 
would meet the case. “ Neither hygienists,” says Professor 
Tommasi-Crudeli, “nor engineers, have, as yet, faced the 

(aia _ point of view ; for all medical schools are 











still dominated by the paludine nes namely, by the 
idee that molaria is prod ely hes, or in 

liti to h The Wn consequence 
of this prejudice has been the concentration of the attention 
of those who have tried to hinder the production of malaria, 
upon marshy localities. They have completely ignored, or 
at most have hardly recognized, the most important part of 
the problem of disinfection: namely, the disinfection of 
malarial districts which are not, and never have been, 
marshy.” 

There can be no doubt that the Eucalyptus tree is, more or 
less, a protection against malaria. It grows with great 
rapidity, and seems to absorb or inhale the poisonous germs, 
It has been planted in Italy, in districts formerly very ma- 
larious; and has been found to make those districts com- 
paratively healthy again. The long dry summer we had in 
America last year, developed, when the autumn rains came, 
an unusual amount of malaria, Let us hope that the coming 
season will be less malarious; and that, in addition, people 
will understand better how to prevent it. 

THERE ARE A Few Gotpen Routes of housekeeping, which 
every woman ought to always bear in mind: Be cleanly, be 
regular, and never suffer am inferior article to come into 
your larder: poer ones are always the dearest in the long 
run. In making coffee, clear it with isinglass, and not with 
eggs; and serve with it, in addition to the ordinary jug of 
boiled milk, a small pitcher of cream. Do not cover jam, 
except with rounds of tissue-paper, dipped in brandy, and 
pressed close upon the top of each pot: if the preserve has 
been properly made—that is, equal weights of sugar and 
fruit, and boiled sufficiently—it will keep well for twelve 
months, without being what is termed “ covered down;” of 
course, we mean provided it’ be kept in a dry place. Broil 
steak without salting, as salt draws the juices; and cook 
over a hot, clear fire, turning frequently with tongs. Beef, 
which has a tendency to be tough, can be made tender by 
stewing very gently, for two hours, with pepper and salt; 
Wetting out about a pint of liquid when done, and allowing 
thé remainder to boil into the meat. After taking up, make 
gravy of the liquid saved. If your cooking-fire is slow, 
throw ona little salt: it will help it very much. In making 
pastry, do not spare butter; and let it be of the very best. 
In icing cakes, dip your knife frequently ito cold water. 








Earnerie Dressing is, just now, quite a rage with some 
ladies. Within proper limits, it is not objectionable. The 
embroidery of dresses, in Greek patterns, is one of the direc- 
tions it takes; and a very beautiful, as well as allowable, 
ofie. To assist such of our fair subscribers as desire to be 
a and yet.in good taste, we give, in the front of the 

_three different designs for embroidering dresses, in 
ore ae ae wearers may approve. In this 
way, can be esthetic without being absurd. Of course, 
the designs can be used for any other purpose that may be 


Tue Destans For Trvtes, in Jaya canvas, given in the 
front of the mumber, are in reply to numerous requests. 
One represents a quarter of atidy. The other gives a pattern 
that may be extended indefinitely, so as to. make a tidy of 
any size or shape. These patterns may be done also in cro- 
chet, if preferred. 
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SpLeNpIp Premiums For 1882.—Our premium engraving 
for this year, to be sent to persons for getting up clubs, is 
entitled, “Hush! Don't Wake Them,” and is of the size of 
20 inches by 16. 
framed, and hung on the parlor wall, could be desired, It 
is a work of real art, and a copy should be had by. every, ' 
family in the land. Tt is, on the whole, we find, the most 


popular of our premiums for 1882. Nothing gives such an‘ for there is but one Peterson’s Magazine. 


air of refinement to a room as a handsome engraving. “0; 


No more beautiful ornament, to be | 


Appress AL Lerrers, in Futurr, intended for this peri- 
Odical, to PereRrson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, instead of to 
Charles J. Peterson. There are several géntlemen of the 
name Of Peterson in business in this city, and our letters 
often go to the wrong persons in consequence, causing de- 
lay, and sometimes éven loss, There can be no mistake, 
however, if all [étters ‘are addtessed to Peterson’s Magazine, 
Hereafter, we 


nes repel, diréct your ltlets, ot to Charles J. Pelerson, but to 


engraving,” the N. Y. Tribune says, “is worth & dozen ’ Pererson’s MAGAzIN®, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
good 


chromos.” 


Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either ay 


PHorocraPH ALBUM, or our Quarto ILLUSTRATED ALBUM, 


Ir I¢ Atways Darkest, as the'old saying goes, just before 
the dawn. Take heart; troubled. and sotrowing soul, for the 


which was so popular last year. The Photograph Album is ; Sunrise, and the singing of the’birds, is close at hand. 


bound in leatherette, or imitation leather : the Quarto Album 
is bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent, For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the } 


engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to get ; 
up clubs were hever before 80 great ; and probably will never > 


be so great again. 


Now is the time to get up clubs for 1882. ‘It is never too ; 
latetodo this. We can always supply back numbers to Janu- 
ary, inclusive. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to : 
those Wishing to get up iit. 3 


¢ 
; longer fascinates us: it is too much like Icoking at a picture 


) of boors, by Teni hich, though wonderful in i 
r i a 19 chan fi pipdlarty dap, ipa rs, by Teniers, whic! ugh wonderful in its way, isso 


{nto the composition of this mixéd race to which we Ameri- } 
cans belong. DuChaillu, in his ‘recent work, “Thé Land } ; 


Our ILLUSTRATED p RAR this month, claimis that the > 


Of The Midnight Sun,” expresses the same opinion. “The 
impression of their character on the countries they overran, 
and in which they settled; and England is indebted for the 
freedom she possesses, and the manly qualities of her people » 
their roving disposition, their love of the sea, and of con- 
quést in distant lands—to this admixture of Scandinavian 
Wood; which, through hereditary transmission, niakes her } 
prominent as descended from Anglo-Scandinavians, and not d 
Anglo-Saxons.” It is but fair to our contributor to add that , 
he was not indebted to DuChailfu for his opinions, for his 
article has been in our possession for more than two years, 
Waiting its turn for ona gr While DuChaillu’s book has 
only recently appeared. 


Seindiniavians,” he says, “have left, to this day, an indelible } 


‘Tne Newest Vatances for mantel-shelves have a large 
design, worked only in the centre; and if thére are small 
curtains at each side, a corresponding design is in the corner 
nearest the fire. “A design of large lilies, or rich red peonies, 

8, on peacock-blue plush, looks most beautiful. 
t Folding screens, of brown velvet, velveteen, or plush, with a 
lattice Worked in shailes of brown, and the large purple, 
white, or pale-rhanve clematis (Juckmauii), and leaves trailing 
over the surface and ‘in and out, is a most effective design. 
For this style of work, the screen should be thrée-leaved, the 
centre panel being just double the width of the other two. 
When open, it makes a good protection against draughts, 
and forms at once a snug corner to any room. 





We Tnthier Apvanristareyrs, because it te a grbdt 6on- 


Venience for subscribers, especially those in remote rtiral dis- 
tricts, to know where to gét anything they want. But there 
Our responsibility ceases. We'ailow the advertiser to tél! his’ 
story, but the public mist judge about the rest. Of course, 
We insert nothing that ‘we even ‘suspect is misleading; but 
We do not guarantee anything, No magazine, or newspapér, 
does, or eat, “If orders miscarry, or if the articles do nét 
Come up to expectation, we cannot undertake to be responsi- 
ble. We make this statement in order to avoid all possibility 
ais nin ‘For remittances tnade for the magazine, 
ds directed; we ute responsible; but not for abything 
comectéd with anybody else. F 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Monsieur Le Ministre. By Jules Claretie. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia : T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—This is more of a 
} romance, than a novel, to speak critically; and on that 
$ account will be peculiarly acceptable to a large class of 
readers. We are not sure but what, on the whole, we ourselves 
prefer the ideal regions of romance to the realistic ones of 
the novel. At any rate, the novel has been made so intensely 
realistic, at least by many recent French writers, that it no 


realistic as to be repellant. The translation is good. 

Owr Homes, By Henry Hartshorne, M.D. 1 vol., 16mo. 
3 Philadelphia: P. Blakiston,; Son & Co—A book of very unus- 
ual merit, and one that ought to be in every family. It 
treats, at large, and with great judgment, for example, of 
drainage, ventilation, and everything else desirable to know, 
aiid on Which thé health, and therefore ‘the happiness, of a 
household dépends. So much nénsense has been written on 
these subjects, that it is really refreshing to find a treatise, at 
once so sénsible and 80 concise. 

Ballads and Sonnets. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 1 vol., 
crown 8v0. “Boslon: Roberts Brothers. —Mr. Rossetti, in 
One sense, belongs to the Swinburne school: indeed, may 
almost be considered its founder, He writes, too often, 
as a Greek Pagan Wotild have written, if we can imagine a 
Gréek Pagan surviving'to the nineteenth century. At other 
times, however, he is anything but Pagan; witness his’ 
“Sister Helen,” a very powerful poem, in this volume. 

Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins, By John Habberton. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is by that pop- 
ular humorist, the author of “‘ Helen's Babies,”. No book of 
its kind ever had so. great a sale, and the sale is still going 
on, “Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins” is a worthy successor of 
“ Helen's Babies,” full of fun, frolic, and graphic pictures of 
every-day life. 

‘Aunt Serena, By Blanche N. Howard. 1vol.,12mo. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co—The author of this novel is already 
favorably known ‘by her “One Sufmmer.” Since the appear- 
ance of that book, Mrs. Howard has been living abroad, and 
her mind has ripened alike by observation and by maturer 
thought, so' that “Aunt Serena,” in every way, is an im- 
provement on its predecessor. 

The Tnitials, “By Baroness "Petutpheous, 1 vet.; 12mo. Phila- 
delphia: T: B. Petérton 4 Brothérs.—-A new and cheap edition 
of one of the best love-stories ever written. Hardly a year 
passés, that we do not read it again; and We always find it 
entertaining, and even fresh. Nobody, ‘alas, writes such 
novels tow. The deatth of good novels fs surprising. 

The Hudson. By Wallace Bruce. 1 vol., email Sto, Boston : 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co—A poem descriptive of the Hudson, 
“the Rhine of America,” as it has been, not inaptly, called, 
Numerous Mustrations, by Albert Fredeficks, add to the 
interest of the text. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Tr Is Never Too Lats in the year to subscribe for this 
magazi Back bers can always be supplied, to Janu- 
ary inclusive, to those who wish for them; and all club sub- 
scriptions must begin with either January or July. But 
single subscriptions may begin with any number desired, 
though it is best to begin with January, so as to get the con- 
tinued stories complete. The newspapers always speak of 
“ Peterson ” as altogether the best and cheapest of its kind. 
This is what we claim for it, and we do not think we exagge- 
rate. A leading Southern journal, the Rayville (La.) Beacon 
only expresses the general opinion, whea it says, as it does in 
&@ recent issue, that “ Peterson is a universal favorite with 
our lady friends; it is the most prompt, reliable, and cheapest 
magazine that comes to our office, and always a welcome 
guest at our fireside.” A Western paper, the Shelbyville 
(TIL) Journal says: . * No lady who desires to know what the 
fashions are, whether she proposes to keep up with them or 
not, should fail to see ‘ Peterson.’ Aside from fashion plates, } 
patterns, etc., it contains a large amount of interesting } 
reading matter, just such as is calculated to relieve the dull 
routine of domestic life.” An Eastern one, the Potsdam ; 
(N. ¥.) Courier says: “ Peterson is the most attractive mag- 
azine for ladies published.” Speci are sent, gratis, to 
those wishing, in good faith, ‘to get up clubs. Address 
Perersoy’s MaGazinz, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Horsrorv’s Act Puospnate should be taken by those 
who perform mental labor, . It acts as a. brain-food, and is 
particularly recommended for Wakefulness, Hysteria, and 
other diseases of the nervous system. ‘For loss of appetite it 
is invaluable. 








Bearry Ixvestigatep.—A Trip to Washington, New Jersey. 
. A representative-of our advertising department visited the 
new mammoth Piano and Organ factory of Daniel F. Beatty, 
at Washington, New Jersey, a few days since, and thus 
speaks of the gigantic enterprise: “Leaving New York, 
foot of Barclay Street, a run of two hours brought us to the 
city made famous by its present Mayor—Hon, Daniel F. 
Beatty—who owns and controls one of the most extensive 
and well-organized factories on this hemisphere, where is 
manufactured his well-known and highly-prized pianos and 
organs. 

“Our party was met by his private coach (run to all the 
principal trains, for the sole accommodation of his visitors), 
and driven direct to the factory, where we, in'a harried 
manner, took a run through the acres of floor in the new 
factory, devoted to the manufacture of his celebrated instru- 
ments. We could hardly realize that this indomitable man 
had within five months been burned out efttire, and these 
immense structures had been erected and put in operation } 
since, and now turning out thirty musical instruments a 


lot, and we never heard better, sweeter-toned reed organs 
than each proved to be; and it is yet a complete wonder t 
us how such a magnificent instrument, in appearance, in 
tone, and in variety, can be made for anything like the 
money he asks for it. We can see how, upon such a scale 
selling direct to the consumer, and having perfect organiz- 
tion, Mr, Beatty can outdo all competitors; but that they 
should be outdone to the extent they are, is yet a mystery, 
Success to Mayor Beatty and his efforts accomplished in 
bringing these instruments within the reach of all.” 

Preart's Wurrz Gtycertye leaves the skin soft, smooth, 
pliable, and beautiful. Use Pearl’s White Glycerine Toile 
Soap. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
3 {Mxprica, Borany—Or tHe Garpex, Fiecp anp Forsst] 
+ BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A, M., M. D. 
No. 5.—Exiper—Sampvucus CaNAaDENsIs. 
3 The Common Elder or Elder bush is so common, indeed, 
3 and so well known, that a very brief botanical description 
will suffice. 

It possessec a stem five to eight feet high, shrub-like, 
finally woody, nodose, branching, containing a large white 
pith. Leaves, odd-pinnately dissected ; leaflets, two to four 
2 inches long, oblong, serrate, acuminate, smooth, usually 
} three pairs and an odd one, Inflorescence, cymose; corolla, 
rotate, deeply five-lobed, white. Fruit, a globular, berry- 
like, juicy drupe, purplish-black. Seen growing in thickets, 
along fente-rows, in waste places generally. 

3 The long roots of this plant are very tenacious of life, and 
are inclined to spread extensively wherever it gets a foot- 
hold; and thus it becomes quite troublesome to negligent 
farmers, The tender shoots, when but few inches in height, 
are cut and used in the early spring by some as greens. 
They are also frequently seen in our markets, An elder- 
berry wine was formerlly frequently made by our good old 
$ mothers in the country; and the writer has often been the 
; recipient of (as well as refreshed by) a glass from a goud- 
3 hearted mother, living in a wooded place, who appreciated 
° the toils and hardships of a practitioner engaged in an ex- 
tensive country practice, The flowers are sudorific, and 
; may be used as a mild discutient in the form of poultice, 
3 fomentation, and ointment. The best ointment or salve is 
3 made from the iuside (second) or green bark of the large 
} stalks, 

$ 








In the early years of my professional life, I saw a mother 
) cure a chronic eutaneous affection (eczema, perhaps) of the 
2 face of her. child, in a few days—after her family physician 


day—which we were assared would be doubled in thirty had vainly tried a host of salves and washes—by giving the 
days, and trebled in ninety—for it must be remembered that » 3 child a dose of rhubarb and magnesia, and applying a salve 
the final finish on instruménts in’ this new factory had but } made from the inside or green bark of the common elder: 


just begun. If those who have spoken disparagingly of Mr. 
Beatty could take a look at these enormous works, as we 
did, common justice would demand ee ene 
ever said. 

“The (enedensit ciliata miibilient: tat the facil- 
ities given to look thoroughly into his business, showed an 
entire confidence in himself, his system, and his instruments. 
At the well-known Beatty Building, in the heart of the city, 
he has the most magnificent and’ well-arranged suites. of 
office rooms on the continent; aud busy, intelligent, and 
polite managers, correspondents, and clerks, attest. to the 
perfect system necessary to the transaction of such @ mam, 
thoth establishment. We listened to the music of the 


a handful, scraped off by a bit of glass, placed in an earthen 
cup, pressed down, and covered with sweet cream, simmered 
for a time, till the liquid assumed a nice green color, then 
strained. - It makes a beautiful and most, useful cerate. It 
is recommended by Professor Scudder, of Cincinnati, in 
various chronic affections of the skin. The probable caus 
of the failure of the physician, in the above case, was his ne 
glect to give any laxative or alterative medicine, to correct or 
remove the morbid secretions of the stomach and bowels. 
The old mother was more wise than he. The writer, in these 
papers, for the past ning years, has, every few months, ss 
opportunity offered, constantly impressed upon mothers the 
importance of always administering some medicine intern- 





Beethoven Organ, now being so well advertised, for nearly 3 ally, immediately preceding the local application of any 
anhoar. The instruments were taken at random from the ‘ wash or ointment, to any and every form of disease of the 
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eens 
skin affecting her children;, remembering, always, that local 
diseases, in the strict sense of the term, are comparatively 


mare: in other words, these cutaneous diseases are generally ¢, 


but local manifestations of a constitutional disturbing cause, 
which must be corrected; and then the encrusted face, the 
‘chapped ears, or scabby head, can soon be cleansed and healed 
by simple means: as tepid milk and water, cold cream, glyc- 
eine lotion, mild zinc ointment, or elder-salve. 

The juice of the berries has been given in rheumatic and 
gouty affections, in domestic practice ; and the inner bark, in 
strong infusion or tinctured in gin, has some Teputation in 
dropsy—acting, when freely taken, as a diuretic and hydra- 
gogue cathartic. 
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send answers, also to pe mn original 
rows accompanied by the answers.-@A 


No. 153.—Cross-Worp Enrema. 


In hostility, but not in war. 
Tn equality, but not in par. 
In sailor, but not in tar. 
In ingot, but not in bar. 
In railway, but not in car. 
In langhter, but ‘not in mirth. 
Whole, the Grecian goddess of the hearth. 
& Joseph, Mo. Witp Ross. 


No. 154.—Hovr-Grass. 
1. Alive. 2. To ask. 3, A celestial body. 4, A letter, 
6 Aplant. 6. An animal. 7, A rich wine, 
Centrals, downward, name an animal. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. T. H. Fixx, 


. No. 155.—Resvs. 
HILL 


JOHN 


MASS 
_A man’s name and residence, 
pommne Karis Mecurngy, 


No. 156.—Ocracon. 
I, To trample. 2. Minute orifices. 3. Intellectual tastes. 
& Haviig many angles, 6. A mineral. 6. Exploded. 7. An 
ancient Italian race. 8. Satiafies. 9. Conducted. 
Baltimore, Ma. Hat Hazarp. 


No. 157.—Worp Puzzie. 
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THE GARDEN. No. Il. 


Frowenrs Surrastz For Beppine Ovur.—Among the various 
fair flowers which ladies might cultivate in this way for their 
own sakes, (see article in April number,) are the delighffal 
old clove carnations—white, crimson, and scarlet, as well as 
the various mixed and named races of the same family. Then 

“we have the tall and graceful phloxes, so fair in the autumn, 
in country gardens ; the fine old handsome scarlet lobelias, 
splendid in color, and with erect, sword-like shoots; the 
pinks of various kinds, white and colored, and hybrid; the 
handsome Persian and Turban ranunculus; the bright old 
garden anemones, and the finer species of anemone, like 
the scarlet A. fulgens; the many kinds of lilies, commencing 
with the beautiful old white lily, and as many as possible of 
the splendid species introduced into our gardens from Cali- 
fornia within the past dozen years; the tall, perennial lark- 
spurs, with their fountains of lovely blue, surpassing in color 
the. gentian; the old double rockets; the many beautiful 
irises—English, Spanish, Japanese, and German ; pansies in 
great variety, always so faithful and rich in color: flowering, 
morecver, nearly throughout the year ; the old tiger flowers; 
the beautiful races of columbine, including the lovely A. 
cerulea of the Rocky Mountains, and the golden columbine 
of the region; the blue African lily, in various forms, 
and with it the belladonna lily, Verbenas, which may now 
be easily raised from seed during the current year, and are 
so pretty and varied ; Chinese pinks, rich in color, large, and 
finely fringed ; the old garden scabious, with a great variety 
of delicate and beautiful color; the blue cornflower, one of 
the most precious things we have for cutting, and which 


3 should always be sown in autumn, bearing flowers for 


months in consequence; sweet-williams; stocks of many 
kinds; wall-flowets, double and single; the annual phlox, 
which has races now broken into a fine set of different colors; 
zinnias, which; as grown abroad—+that is to say, well and 





iil aon Naat teh 3 anane, Behead me again and cur- ‘ 
tail,and I am new... Now reverse me, and I am to contend, 3 
Take two-thirds of me now, and prefix my final, and I rule ; 
® nation. 


- Powester, Mase, Man, 


Answers Next Month, 


singly grown—are very fine in color, and sometimes as large 
as dahlias; China asters, quilled and others; the sweet Sultan, 
in two or three forms, excellent for cutting; the showy 
tri-colored chrysanthemums ; double daisies, very bright and 
useful in spring ; grasses of the more useful kinds, suitable 
for cutting in the winter; grape hyacinths; daffodilor nar- 
cissus in variety—-many strong kinds may be grown in the 
grass, or in rough or half-waste places; meadow saffrons, 
pretty in the autumn ; lily-of-the-valley, of which a variety 
of kinds are now coming into cultivation, differing in length 
and size of raceme; crocuses, the antumnal as well as the 
vernal kinds; the hardy kinds of cyclamen, which are at 
home on the mountains of Europe, and perfectly hardy in 
our own gardens; forget-me-nots; dahlias, double and 





single, and in three or four classes of doubles; evening prim- 
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roses, opening so -prettily at night; peonies, in splendid 
variety ; primroses, double and ‘single, many kinds; pentste- 
mon, graceful autumn flowers; polyanthus, richly-colored 
vigorous kinds, for borders; oxlipé, the same; tulips, many 
early and late kinds; sweet violets, in great variety, choosing 
the kinds best liked ; American cottslips; dog’s-tooth violets 
and gladioli, the finest and most statély flowers of autumn; 
the Christmas rose, and its Vernal relations; and lastly, 
everlasting flowers, which may be grown along with the 
ornamental grasses ;-and, like them, be gathered for house 
decoration, in winter. Ail these fair flowers deserve special 
care in the smallest garden,,and; should not be trusted to 
the poor chances of the il}-considered,and ill-cultivated slips 
called “ mixed borders.” 2 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ka-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book Was Ween tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 


Chicken. Cheese.—Boil two chickens in water enough to 
make them, tender; take them out when done; remove all 
the bones; mince the meat very fine; season with salt, 
pepper, and butter, and return them to the water in which 
they were boiled; cook until the liquid is nearly gone; pour 
into a deep dish; lay a plate over it, put on a weight, and 
set away in a cool place. When ready to be eaten, cut it in 
slices, and it will be as firm as cheese, and is very nice for 
tea. 

Beef Rissoles.—Mince and season cold beef, and flavor it 
with mushroom or walnut. ketchup. Make of beef drip- 
ping a very thin paste, roll it out in thin pieces; about four 
inches square; enclose in each piece some of the mince, in 
the same way as for pufis, cutting each neatly all round; fry 
them ‘in dripping of-a very light brown. ‘The paste can 
ecarcely be rolled out too thin, 

Boiled Fowls with Onion Sauce—Place a couple of fowls 
trussed for boiling, with an onion and a piece of butter 
inside each, into a saucepan, with sufficient water and three 
ounces of butter, a couple. of carrots, a bundle of sweet 
herbs, (parsley, thyme, and celery,) whole pepper and salt to 
taste; let them boil slowly till done—about one hour. 
Serve with the sauce over them. 


Boiled Ham.—Put a ham in a boiler while the water fs 
cold; ‘be careful that it boils slowly. A ham of twenty 
pounds takes four hours and 4 half, larger and smaller in 
proportion; keep the water well skimmed. A gteen ham 
wants no soaking; but an old one must be soaked sixteen 
hours in a large tub of water. 

' DESSERTS. . 

Buttermilk Creams.—Take @ quart oretwo, according to 
quantity required, of freshly churned buttermilk ; tie it up 
in a cloth, and hang it-.over a basin for thtee or four days 
till the whey has all run from it, agd only the curd remains 
in the cloth. Beat the card. with a whisk, with either rasp- 
berry jam or fresh raspberries. If the latter, a/good deal of 
pounded white sugar should be added; if the former, a little 
sugar will do. Sent to table heaped in jelly glasses. 

Potato Pudding.—One pound of potatces, boiled and well 
mashed, salted; one-quarter pourid of butter, stirred fn 
while warm; two ounces of sugar; rind of half a lemon, 
chopped fine, with the juice, two teacupfuls of milk, and 
‘four eggs; butter the tin, put in the mixture, bake in'a 
moderate oven half an hour. , 

Buttermilk Pancakes —One quarter of a pound of flour, one 
small teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, made Into a Nght 
batter, with buttermilk; must ‘be put in tle pan at orice, 
‘with very little butter or lard, and fried as other pancakes. 





OOOO 
VEGETABLES. 

Aspatagus.—The fresher the better, and all stalks not 
crisp and tender should be thrown aside. Cut off the whit 
parts, tie the rest in bunches, and boil, with a little salt ip 
the water, for almost twenty miriutes; then take out ang 
drain a minute, and lay in a deep dish on slices of buttereq 
toast, the heads all one way, covered with a rich drawn butter, 
Or the stalks may be cut in inch pieces, boiled tender, 
then seasoned, and cooked a few minutes longer in thick 

Brussels, Sprouts —Trim them neatly, and wash them in 
several waters. Put them to boil in plenty of salted Water, 
and when almost done strain them, and dry them in a cloth, 
Put them in a saucepan, with a large piece of butter, pepper, 
salt, and grated nutmeg to taste. Toss them gently on the 
fire until they are quite cooked. 

To Stew Carrots W hite-—Half boil, then nicely scrape, and 
slice them into a stewpan. Put to them half a teacupful of 
any weak broth, some pepper and salt, and half a cupful of 
cream; simmer them till they are very tender, but not 
broken: Before serving up, rub'a very little flour with a bit 
of butter, and warm up with thein. 

CAKES. 


Coffee Cake.—Beat up the yolks of four eggs, quarter of a 
pound of powdered loaf sugar, and gradually two ounces of 
flour and two ounces of potato flour; lastly, the whites of 
four eggs, whipped to a stiff froth. When the whole is well 
mixed, put it in a buttered plain mould.and bake. Turn out 
the cake when done, and when it is quite cold cover it evenly 
all over with the following icing, ornamenting it with 
piping of the icing pnshed through a, paper cone. This last 
operation, must be done with care, lest the heat of the hand 
warm the icing. When the cake is finished, it should be put 
in a cold place or on ice till the time of serving, The icing: 
Take a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, and a quarter of 
a pound of powdered loaf sugar, beat them to a cream in a 
bowl, adding, drop by drop, during the process, half a tea 
cupful of the strongest Coffee that cin'be made. 

Parkin —Two and a half_pounds of fine oatmeal, two 
pounds of treacle, one pound of moist sugar, one-half pound 
of butter. Rub the buttér into the oatmeal; add the sugar 
and molasses, mixing very thorouglily ; put into tins, or roll 
into small cakes, and bake ina rather slow oven. A little 
grated ginger may be added if liked, It is better, mixed the 
night before it is bakeds, ~ 

Plain Cake-—My grandmother's lunchedt cake was three- 
quartefs ponnd of flour, one-quarter pound of butter, one 
quarter pound of raisins, stoned and slightly cut, two! 
ounces of sugar, two eggs; one ounce of mixed peel, one 
teaspoonful baking powder, a little milk to make ite stif 
batter. Put ina buttered tin, and bake one and a-half 
hours, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

To Clean Paint.—Smear apiece of flannel in common 
whiting, mixed to the consistency of common paste, in warm 
water. Rub the surface to be cleaned quite briskly, and wash 
off with pure cold water, Grease spots will in this way be 
almost instantly removed, as well as other dirt, and the paint 
will retain its brilliancy and beauty unimpaired. 

To Kill Cockroaches.—Set a glazed baking-dish, filled with 
beer, sweetened with coarse brown sugar, in the place 
infested, and place a board against it, as a bridge or ladder 
for the roaches to aseend. 


To Clean Carpets—A solution of ammonia and water, 
lukewarm, will, if well rubbed in carpets, take out all stains; 
take one part of ammonia, three of water. 

Corns and Warts.—Apply soft brown paper, moistened with 
spittle. A few dressings will remove them. 

Flowers.—Flowers may be preserved fresh in vases by pub 
ting a little salt in the water, whidh increases its coldness. 
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, FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
Fic. 1—Visrtine-Daess, or Biack Sunan, over a petticoat | 


PPP APPL APA LDL 


The redingute is of brown camel’s-hair, and as a collar and 
facing of primrose-colored silk. Brown chip bomnet, trim- 


of gray stone-colored faiclle silk. ‘The petticoat is made in { med with brown feathers and yellow roses. 


one deep puff, beneath which are two narrow ruffles. The } 


sarah tunic is draped, and ornamented with a band of gray 
silk, embroidered in red roses. The long pointed waist and 
the sleeves are also trimmed with embroidered gray silk. 
The black straw bonnet is ornamented with a bunch of red 
feathers. ; 

Pia. 1.—Eventye-Dress, or Ware Mi draped with 
soft white India muslin. “The skirt is cut ujfat the bottom, 
showing @ plaiting of white silk. The niusiin draperies are 
caught together by large bunches of flowers. The low waist 
is cuirass in shape. 

Fig. 11,—ReEceprtox AND Visrrine-Dress, or CigaR-Brown 
Fovtarp. The petticoat has a puffing, above three narrow 
knife-plaitings, The overdress is Princess shape, rather 
sort in front, and trimmed with two rows of white em- 
broidery. The fichu is of white India mull, lined with 
]-mon-colored silk, and trimmed with lemon-colored ribbon 
eT wtitis labs. ‘The dtées hes » hich standing collar. The 
bonnet is of black straw, trimmed with India muslin and red 
roses, and lined with lemon-colored silk. 


Fig. rv.—Hovse-Dress, or Buys Nun’s-Veuing. ‘The skirt 
is laid in lengthwise plaits, and is finished by|a row of the 
white embroidery, which is now woven to use with, soft 
woolen. materials. This embreidery is set on about three 
iaches from the bottom of the blue skirt, Beneath the edge 
of the skirt is a narrow plaiting, of white and red ‘striped 
silk, laid im narvow plaits. The Princess tunic is rather 
long, back and front; and is trimmed down the front and 
around the bottom with the white embroidery. The large soft 
collar and sleeves are edged with lace, and ornamented with 
trimmings of thé white and ted sill, which also forms a 
plastromon the corsage. : P 

Fic, 'v.—WAtxine-Daess, or Pink ann Watre Sreieep 
Foutand, over'a Black velveteen skirt:' The black skirt 
hangs in straight plaite at the back, and is trimmed with 
alternate knife-plaited and gathéred rufftes in front. The 
frovt.of the tunic is made crosswise of the material: The 
Princess overdress forms paniers on the hips, and is gathered 
up with a knot of lace and black velvet ribbon loops, Black 
velvet ribbon band on the sleeves; large embroidered collar. 
Dee SO ogee, ts Relies Hh sene, 
and black velvet ribbon. | 

Fies, vi. AND ViI.—Back aND Frowt or y Beuse-Danea, ov 
Dank-Green Atsatnoss Croru. The skirt is trimmed with 
three box-plaited flounces. At the back, it hes a puffed 
drapery and a bow of the.material is sewn to the bodice, with 

The bodice is pointed; and the paniers are 
gwhered to it, and ornamented with rows of machine-stitch- 
ing; having a@ deep collar, of dark-green velvet, gathered 
at the neck. The cule are also of dark-green velvet, 

Fig. vit.—WaALxInc-Dress, or Cuestnut-CoLoreD Buyt- 
ING. The flounces continue all around the skirt. They are 


Fic. 1x. — WaLkixe on Hevse-Dress, oF SILVER-Grax 
‘Noy'sVeuino, The petticoat is sily, silk, laid in 
ay pata nat 


“Fi. x.—Watxrso-Danes, of, Brows Foutanp. {The petti, 
oat has « ‘plain. boown ailk,, The over- 


drees is 
ag heeeitet wt pollen primroses, { 





Fig. x1.—Visitine-Dress, or Brack anp Wuirte Six, in 
checks of two sizes. The kilted skirt is made of the larger- 
sized check; the tunic vest and coat basque of a smaller 
size; and the fichu of the larger-size check, like the skirt. 
It is all trimmed ‘with & heavy, yellowish guipure lace. Hat 
of leghorn, trimmed with a white feather, and a knot of 
black surah silk. 

Figs. Xt. AND Xn1.—Front a¥p Back or a WALKING OR 
Carntsce-Dress. The petticoat is of black moiré, edged 
with two narrow raffles of black silk. ‘The overdress is of 
very fine soft black camel's-hair. It is pointed, and gathered 
in the centre, and opened at the sides to show a moiré facing. 
A black camel’s-hair scarf is arranged as paniers, and fastened 
with a moiré bow at the back. ‘The bodice is pointed. Gauze 
fichu, edged with nartow ‘Spanish blonde ‘lace, aiid tied in a 
large bow in front.’ Black chip hat, trimmed with soft black 
silk and feathers. Tancoloréd kid gloves. 

Fig. xiv.—Biacx Straw Hat, med around the edge 
with a quilting of black lace. ‘At the left side is a large 
cluster of pale-yellow roses and leaved, 

Fre. xv.—Har, or Tescax Srraw, lined with very pale- 
blue silk, and ornamented with a pale-blue pompon and bow 
of ribbon. ~ 

Fic. xv1.—Gray Caw Har, edged with a double puffing 
of gray eatin; and trimmed with a'Bayadere scarf, striped 
with gold. 

GeneRaL Remarks.—Every spring and early summer, we 
think the colors of the. new goods more beautiful than ever 
before; and this year, the shades of brown, tan, gray, lilac, 
and cream, are endless, The soft nun "s-veiling, albatross 
cloth, and. French bunting, are go thin, and drape s0 ex- 
quiaitely, that. they will, in a great measure, take the place 
of more expensive goods: as summer silks and grenadines. 
Pongees, and many other raw silk materials, are popular, 
because they are comparatively cheap, wear very well, throw 
off dust, and are raphe for general use. Foulards are 
much liked, for their gay, d appearance ; but the sateens, 
sq much roomaping min nish and style, will, in a great 
degree, take their, place, ‘The new grenadines are very 
handsome, and Very. expensive, They have large moons or 
dots over them, or are brocaded in flowers or leaves; and 
some are more grotesque than beautiful, with fans, light- 
ning-streaks, or other unusual ‘figures upon them. We 
would never recommend these outré patterns. The batistes 
are of exquisite quality, The lawns, sateens, chintzes, 

zephyr cloths, cheviots, and all the, large tribe of cotton 
goods, are most beautiful in color and design, Daisies, 
buttercups, pansies, rosebuds, lilies, carnations, ferns, sprays 
of oats; or grass, or wheat, all the most beautiful flowers, are 
thrown carelessly on some. neutral-tinted or delicate grtund, 
sometimes in rich profusion and mingling of colors, some- 
times in bouquets of one kind of flower, 

There is no decided change in the make of dresses: many 
more .are made short than long, even for more dressy occa- 
sions. Most yf the waists fit closely, from the neck to down 
over the hips, where the papier or sagh drapery finishes it 
off, so that the..waist looks slender and Jong, and the hips 
large, . Pringess dresses often have the front of the skirt left 
open, and drawn, beck to form, paniers. Skirts are trimmed 
in almost any fashiop, that, the fancy may dictate, though 
thove with large figures, have usually no, trimming except a 
very full, but narrow, quilted. or shell-shaped ruffle around 
the bottom, , The cut of one of these plain skirts must be 


; very, good, ag ng, defect can be concealed, as in the case of 
.$ & much-rpffied or; pjaited one. The large bouquets anu 


single flowers are, we think, only the precursors of elegant 
brocades next, fall; and on these expensive materials, but 
little trimming ¢an be employed. 
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' Mantles are made of thin camel’s-hair, surah silk, aa tipns?' 
ish lace, ane lace rufiles or ° 
flounces, 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
_ Bow pps Perrine Cuamrs. 
Worth’s new: models. are,.as‘ usual, extremely ‘elegant and ana. 
tasteful. He is using Spanish lace largely ; less, however, for ' 
trimming, than for the composition of, entire dresses, A 


OUK PARIS LETTER. 
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fashion permits all nerve of eceentricities ‘in’ thp matter of 
1 A very pi que, but odd, bonnet: was shown 
to me.the other day: it was of black straw, with a projecting 
brim ; and: was trimmed ‘with a mantilla of Spanish lace, 
caught up.ani confined at one side of the crown with a high 
comb of cut jet, the ends of the mantilla forming the strings, 
On 'the. head, the effect was exceedingly novel, and char- 
Spanish. 

The latest styles in silk hosiery are very elegant, consist- 
ing of plain, black and scarlet silk stockings, embroidered 
on the instep ad high up the ankle with elaborate patterns 





very superb model, recently shown, had the underskirt of rich } in jet, gold, steel, or amber beads, One very handsome pair, 
scarlet. velvet, edged with 9 full flounce of black Spanish } in scarlet silk, was. worked with a series of large graduated 
lace, headed with jet passementerie, in a pointed leaf pattern. } stars in steel beads, outlined with gold ones, . Other patterns 
Chantilly lace and jet are used to cover underskirts of olive- were elaborate and contorted arabesques. But there are 
green satin or surah, Large, palms, in jet, passementerie, ) three objections to be urged against these new and elegant 
edged with little rnches of black lace, are placed above the } styles of hosiery; they are costly; they are perishable (for 
lace flounce that borders the hem., Then there isa yery.; the beads wear off speedily); and finally, they scratch, 
short apron overskirt of lace, worked, with jet, above the The mantles of the season are of the visite or dolman 
palms, and the back of the skirt is covered with finger-wide ; form. Bengaline wraps, trimmed with Chantilly lace, for 
ruffles of. lace. cool, days, and mantles, ‘all in Spanisti lace, for warm 
Chené silks, in Pompadour patterns, on, cream-white ; weather, are the favorite styles. The new fashionable colors 
grounds, and printed moiré antiques, have taken the place ; aré all variotis shades of brown, comprising the dark mahog. 
of brocades and stamped yelvets for full-dress wear... Worth ° { any (acajou), the yellowish-brown tobacco-color, and the 
makes up, the former in, draped skirta, finished with a } | paler and more becoming ashade known as coffee-color, 
plaited flounce of dark velvet, over which falls a gathered ' which is simply a revival of the café-au-lait of bygone years, 
ruffle of cream embroidery. The, printed moiré antiques are ; Then’ there is a very light tint, known as twine-color 
a decided novelty, and are very rich and effective, the pat- ; (ficelle),; which is really of the hué of that useful article, 
tern being usually large flowers and foliage, cn a,cream- > being a very delicate, subdued color, that goes well with the 
white or neutral-tinted background. The newest printed ; darker browns: 
muslins of the season afe yery much in the same style, the 
ground being neutral-tinted, and the design scattered flowers 


Lver H. Hoorre, 





of large size and brilliant hue, such as carnations of their 
natural size, strewn over a smoke 

In less expensivé materials than apd mbites, mixed 
goods and small checks aré' used for’ walking-costumes ; 
blue and white being a favorite combination in these ’ 
patterns, and in woolen materials. Brocaded silk gauzes 
will be munch more worn than plain gauzes and grenadines, 
which last soon lose their stiffness, and do not wear. Change- 
able silks are now a good deal used, gold-color and light- 
brown being the most stylish Combination. These come in 
the cheaper grades of silks, ahd séém destined to replace 
the grisailles, or black and white simmer silks, in pin-stripes 
and mitiute checks, which were Once 60 poptilar. Watered : 
silk and satin merveilleux form 4 favorite combination for’: 
visiting-dresses. 

Straw bonnets are all the tigi i ie ie in all sorts of 
eccentric shapes. A modified poke ts, #0 far, the favorite of 
the season ; the projecting britn betng flatter and less flaring 
than formerly. ‘The ihside of this brini'is often lined with a 
very fine, close shirring, on gauze; either of cream-white, or 
of a tint to match tlie trimming of ‘the bonnet. ' This soft, } 
vaporous-looking lining is very becoming’ to the complexion’! 
and features of thé wearer. The straws are, so far, split ; 


, 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Giru’s Dress, Pxincess Suapz, made of dust- 
colored serge, with. sash and pockets of blue shaded silk. 
Carrick cape, of white, muslin, edged with embroidery. The 
pockets are also trimmed with white embroidery. , 

Fie. u.—Bor's Sert, or HeatHer-Cotorkp Tween. The 
short trousers have three buttons on the outside, The sailor 
shirt-waist has a very large collar, which, like the cuffs, hus 
an anchor embroidered upon it. 

Fre. rm.—CHrmp's Dress, or Cream-Cotorep FLannei. 
The skirt is a very’simiple, looséone, edged with a rufile. 
¢ The collar is of heavy white linen. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, we some time since estublished a 
) Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persous 
; wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 


straws of great fineness. The Japanese straws are of mixed LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
colors; then there’ isthe metallic ‘straw, which is gilt or | vantages for supplying EVERYTHING wsed in the HovsE, to the 


bronzed; and the 
effect; and other 
black Ince und plumés, and jet passementerie, are véry popular, 
they comie in’ thé Tyrolean’ shape, with the crown very high } 
and pointed; in the ‘Spanish shape; and allo tn the poke | The advantages gained by all persons senting their orders to 
form. Tn this last shape, the dutside of the brim is some- our Agency hate been appreciated by the large number 
times covered with -set'andt very Ihandsorte leaves of | who have Been served since it has been established, in the saving 
jet passemériterie. Ori bonnets are nsed the richest of | of money, time, and’ trouble. , 

Meron thers ciao Shade Yutbed vie Vo eee Samples firnished, orily'on' receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
and long ping; atid also Wide ribbons of watered silk, and of ; free to any oie writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
moiré antique. One ery Maasdaosb ok Bonet, La Black’; made of Abe Dlstion Remember all are served, not only ovr 
lace, bad a large cltister of palé-pink wild roses, with buds subscribers, but any one élse in want of goods or wearing apparel. 
and foliage det at oné'side of the crown. The pretty capote ' Address all communications for our Prerchasing Agency to 
bonnets are still a great deal worn ; they are shown in black MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
lace, and in colored beads, as well as itt jet, But, asa rule, the’ P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


straw, which’ lias a mnother-of'peart ; entire satisfaction of all who fai us with their orders, Special 
y styles. “Black ‘straws, trimmed with ' attention is given to every ‘bought ; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birlliday Presents, etc. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


NAME FOR MARKING, 























HOUSE-DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 
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WALKING-DRESS 


























HOUSE-DRESS, HAT. MANTILLA. 












































HOME-DRESS. HAT. PARASOL. 
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THE “OSCAR WILDE” PENWIPER. 



































ALPHABET FOR MARKING. ORNAMENTAL LETTERS, 














OVER THE GARDEN WALL. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St, Philadelphia. 








Words by HARRY HUNTER. Music by G. D. FOX. 
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1, Oh, my love * stood un - der the 
2. But her -fa - therstamped, and her 


wal - nuttree, O-ver the gar-den wall, She whisper’d.and said she’d be true to me, 
fa-therraved, O-ver the gar-den wall, And like an old mad - man. he behaved, 


O-verthe garden wall, She'd beautiful eyes, and beautiful hair, She wasnots very tall so she 
O-ver the garden wall, She made a bouquet of ro - ses red, But im -me - di-ate- -ly I 














stood on a chair, And ma-ny a time haveI kissedher there O-ver the gar-den wall: 


popped up my head, He gave me a buck-et of wa ter in stead, 


O-ver the gar-den wall. 
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sweet - est girl bet all, 
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nev-er were yet sucheyes of * 


And you may bet, I'll nev-er for- ot, The 
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3-One day I jumped down on the other side 
Over the , : 
And she bravely promised to be my bride, 
Over the garden wall 
But she scream’d in a fright,““here’s father, quick, 
I have an im asion he’s bringing a brick,” 
1 


But I brought the ion of a brick, 
‘Over the garen wall 








4, But where there’s a will, there’s always a way, 
Over the garden wall, 
There’s always. a night as well as day, 
Over the garden wall, 
We had’nt much money, but weddingsare cheap, 
Sa while the old fellow was snoring asleep, 
With a Jad and a ladder she managed to creep 
Over the garden wall, 
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